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A Work designed to rank with the best Historical 
Literature of our Country, and meet the wishes 
of Presbyterians and all others who desire to 
know the eran Church int and Destiny of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
The Title of the work 


PRESBYTERIAN REUNION. 


A MEMORIAL VOLUME. 1837--187!. 


It is a very beautiful octavo volume, of nearly 600 
pages, large type, profusely illustrated with engrav- 
ngs upon steel and wood, executed in the highest 
style of the art. 

It is intended asa PERMANENT MEMORIAL of 

and success of the Presbyterian Church, 
ally of the Re-Union movement which has 
just been consummated. The work has n pre- 
pense at a great outlay, and will be found in every 
respect attractive and reliable, and worthy of 4 
place in the household, the library, or the drawing- 
room. The table of contents is as follows: 


CHA 





1 _THE CHURCH (Old School) SINCE 1857. 
By Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., of Mount 


olly, N. J. 
Il.—THE CHURCH (New School) SINCE 1839. 
By Rev. J. F. Stearns, D. D., of Newark, 


N.J. 
il. —BIOGRAPHICAL, SKETCHES Bole School) 
. Rev ft B. Sprague, D. D., LL.D., of 


IV. re SKETCHES Bs (NewSchool) 
M. Humpbrey, D Phila- 


Ber: 2 ‘a. 
v-mghe OF THE RE-UNION MOV 
ND OF THE “ COMMITTEES © ” 
AND PEL IR WORK. By Rev. William 
(i ASSES rBTinS ‘OF Nem. A vor NEW 
VI—THE ASSEM 
RK A D PITTSBURGH Wi with THE 
“ REUN oN” B us, 
D.D. OED. of nllert pee “sidition: 
a Im 


ressions, BY ov. H. Fowler, D. 

D., of 

VIL—THE *hReONSERUCTION, wu THE 
CONSUMMATED WORK OF THE AS- 
y= hy =~ By Rev. G. ‘. Plumley, 

VII. THE FUTURE cH ‘RCH. Its Aims, Duties, 
te ppponmmemneena By Rev. John Hall, 


The permanent value of the volume will be en- 

han by statistical and biographical matter that 

will have gee EE DD from the pens of the 

Rev. E. F D., 

Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, and 

Rev. DAVID IRVING, D. D., 

Sect’y of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 

Rev. J. H. M. KNOX, D. D. 








The NET PROFITS OF THE COPYRIGHT will be 
given to the THANK-OFFERING FUND. 
It will be Sold by by Subscription, 
And can be obtained -— = through our Authorized 
gents 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


In fine English Cloth, rs 
‘gilt edges” é 


PAT Calf, or Half Morocco. . e 
Full Turkey Morocco, Antique 


De WITT C, LENT & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
451 BROOME STREET, 
A few doors West of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


George MacDonald’s Books. 
DAVID ELCINBROD. 


122mo. Cloth. Price $1.75. 





“ That wonderful work.”—({Scribner’s Monthly. 


David soe was first published in London in 
January. and to this day commands the atten- 
tion of all thoughtful readers. 

LORING'S American Edition is very attractive, 
and is baving a steady sale in every lar, 7 cit ty. 

The London Morning Post says: * T aracter 
of David is a fine study, and it may be doubted if Sir 
Walter Scott himself ever painted a Scotch fireside 
with more truth than George MacDonald.” 


ROBERT FALCONER. 


12mo. Cloth. Price $2. 


The New York Independent, of Sept. 19, devoted 
one whole column to this remarkable book. The 
effect was to sweep from the booksellers’ shelves all 
copies on hand, and created a new demand every- 
where. 

THE THIRD THOUSAND is printing, and will be 


ready next week. 


PHANTASTES: 
A Faerie Romance for Men and Women. 
12mo. Cloth. Price $1.75. 
. In active preparation: 
Sold by all Booksellers everywhere. 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


NONE ale 


“Choice, Charming, Cheap! at 
THE NURSERY. 


** Best of ail the Magazines for Children.” 


* Exquisitely ilustrated.”—" "—* Beautifully printed.”— 
* Admirably edited.” 


Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. 
“ THE NURSERY” will enter on its fifth year, Janu- 
ary, 1571. It has attained its present large circulation 
by sheer merit, and by attractions the most genuine, 
appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shall spare no expense 
in keeping upits high character,and making it, if 
possible, more and more attractive. 

C2 Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers of 
1870 FREE. 

Terms $1.0 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
No. 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


yew Books “Published by 


ag F, GRAVES, 


No. 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


The Sunshine Series. 


By H. N. W. B. Six volumes. Illustrated. 

$3. The volumes of this series are : 
HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE, 

THE LITTLE FLORENTINE, 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
TONY AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 

SOPHIA AND THE GIPSYS, 

This is an entirely new series of books by one of 

the best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put 

up in a neat box, and will be found excellent for the 

Sabbath-School Library or the Family Circle. Pa- 

rents can find no better set of books to place in the 

hands of children. The works of this author are of 

the highest order, and such as can safely be read by 

any one. 


18mo. 


AMY GARNETT. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

This story of one who made great efforts fc. her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
both Girls and Boys. The girls will all want to know 
about Amy and Nelly, and the boys of Tommy and 
Abel. Do not fail to get it for the children. 

JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 
lémo. Llustrated. $1.25. 


The excellence of this book is not surpassed. The 
information it contains, written in such a manner as 
to interest children, is valuable, and will be lasting. 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 
138 & 140 GRA ND ST. 
New York, October 
THE undersigned have the gratifi- 





25, 1870. 


cation of announcing that they have 
added to their list of Publications, 
and have become the exclusive pub- 
lishers of 

Prof. Dona’s Manual of Geology. 

Prof. Dana’s Text-Book of Geology. 


Prof. Stlliman’s First P+ inci ples ef Chemistry 


Prof, Sitttiman’s Principles of Physics, or 
Natural Philosophy. 


Which comprise all the standard 
works by these authors heretofore pub- 
lished by Messrs. Theodore Bliss & 
Co., of Philadelphia. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 








‘All the Periodicals which the Harpers publish are 
almost ideally well edited.””—N ATION. 


HARPERS’ PERIODICALS. 
HARPERS’ MAGAZINE. 


The great ‘design of Harpers’ is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the greet 
masses of the people. There is no monthly Maga- 
zine an intelligent reading family can less afford to 
be without. Many Magazines are accumulated. 
Harpers’ is edited. There is not a Magazine that is 
printed which shows more intelligent pains expend- 
ed on its articles and mechanical execution. There 
is not a cheaper Magazine published. There is not, 
confessedly, a more popular Magazine in the world.— 

New England Homestead. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most ori- 
ginal of our Magazines.— Nation. 


i. ARPERS’ — WEEKLY. 


Harpers’ Weekly is the best and most interesting 
illustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend 
on its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a 
high order of literary merit—varied, instructive, en- 
tertaining, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


The best publication of its class in America, and 
so far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to 
permit of any comparison between it and any of 
their number. Its columns contain the finest collec- 
tions uf reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its 
illustrations are numerous and beautiful, being fur- 
nished by the chief artists of the country.— Boston 
Traveler. 


HARPERS’ BAZAR. 


Free from all political and sectarian discussion, 
devoted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is 
just the agreeable, companionable, and interesting 
domestic paper which every mother and wife and 
sweet-heart will require every son, husband, and 
lover to bring home with him every Saturday even- 
ing.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper’s Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife, or daughter or sister or 
sweet-heart. There never was any paper published 
that so delighted the heart of woman. Never mind 
if it does cost you a new bonnet; it will safe you ten 
times the price in the household economy it teaches. 
—Providence Journal. 


TERMS! FOR 1871. 


HARPERS’ MAGAZINE, One Year, - - - $400 

HARPERS’ WEEKLY, One Year, - - 40 

HARPERS’ BAZAR, One Year, - - - 40 
HARPERS’ MAGAZINE, HARPERS’ WEEK vyY, and 

HAPERS’ BAZAR, to one address, for e year, 

$10 00: or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every Club of FIVE 
SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


BOOKS WORTH BUYING 


HELO’S REALMAH, - - - - - 
CASTMIR MAREMMA, >< 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE, 

GEO.SAND’S ANTONIA, - - - - - 

" MAUPRAT, - - - - 
% M. SYLVESTRE, 


MARGARET. 


A TALE OF THE REAL AND IDEAL, BLIGHT 
AND BLOOM. 


By SYLVESTER JUDD. 
One volume. Price, $1.50. 


“One of the rare works that will bear more than 
one perusal.”’—Journal. 








- #200 
2 00 


l6mo. 


“The most characteristically New England Novel 
published during the century.”—Christian Era. 


“ This remarkable and original American Novel.” 
—Traveller. 


“Of rare and exceeding value.’’-—Commonwealth. 


“ It reappears under circumstances that will make 
it a popular book, if we are not mistaken.’’—Spring- 
field Republican. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


THe Open Door. 


LICHT & 
LIBERTY. 


cc, COMMUNION. 
By REV. J. HYATT SMITH. 


The most delightful controversial work ever writ- 
ten. Price $1. Published by 


T. E. PERKINS, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 





The Way to 


OPEN 





In Every Considerable Town, 


(Es) oy! of Massachusetts, New Hampshtre, 
hew York enpsylvania, and lowa), wanted and in- 
os ent young man or Tisncoatont preferred— 
who. mee o use = poveral evening peer week —s is 
willin emplo’ ces reque 
Jexchabaed, Address Box 6728, New York Post Post 
ues 








JUST ‘PUBLISHED. 


I. Vagabond | Adventures. 
By RALPH KEELER. 
16mo. $1.50. 

The greater and better portion of this volume has 
never been printed before. Mr. Keeler’s humorous 
and graphic portgayal of his wonderful experiences 
as a runaway boy, as a negro minstrel, and as an 
amateur tourist in Europe without money, is very 
interesting. 


il. Talks About People’s 


Stomachs. 
By DIO LEWIS. 
12mo. $1.50. 


An admirable practical treatise on Hygiene. Dr. 
Lewis's familiarity with Physiology is not less than 
his simplicity and effectiveness in imparting knowl- 
edge. 


lll. The Holy Crail and Other 


Poems. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
New and Cheap Edition. lvol. 2mo. Cloth. cts. 


IV. Old Curiosity Shop. 
The thirteenth volume of the Illustrated Household 
Edition of DICKENS’ Complete Works. With 
16 Illustrations by ETYNGE. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, 08G00D & 00., Boston. 


‘CHOICE AND NEW. 


Hours of C hristian Devotion. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. A. Tholuck, with 
a preface by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
It is an elegant 16mo. volume, and will become one 
of the most popular gift books of the season. Price, 
$2.00. 


The Quiet Hour. By Rev. Heman Lin- 
coln, D.D. Price 50 cts. 


A book of prayer for every day in the week and 
for special occasions. 


lvol. 


1 vol. 


Rock of Ages Library. Three elegant 
presentation volumes, quarto, beautifully print- 
ed on the finest plate paper, with red lines. Ina 
handsome box. Price $6. 


Devotional Series. 5 volumes. Red 
Edges. % cts. per volume; full gilt, $1.25. Beau- 
tifully printed on fine paper, and in very elegant 
bindings. 

Maxe choice and appropriate presents for Paster, 

Superintendent, or Teacher. 


Quiet Hour Library. 6 vols. 50 cts. 
each. Per set, ina neat box, $3. Style of Bind- 
ing new and elegant. On tinted paper. 

Very desirable for Presents in Sunday-Schools. 


Leaves of Comfort. Price 75 cts. 

A Christian gift book for all seasons. 12mo, on 
tinted paper, with carmine border. This book con- 
tains all the poems which have been issued as leaf- 
lets, under the title of “ Leaves of Comfort,” and to 
which other choice poems have been added. It is 
issued in very tasty, attractive binding. 


The Celebrated $500 Prize Stories. 


8 vols. 


The New $500 Prize Series (5 vols. 
ready Nov. 10th—7 vols. in press) BYE PATH 
MEADOW. By J. Paston Hood. A book for 
older boys. Price $1.50. 


Little Ben Hadden; or, Do Right 
Whatever Comes of it. Price $1.25. 


Alice Benson’s Trials. 


“‘ Little Blossoms Stories.” 
vols. 119 Illustrations. 
Price 60 cts. each. 


Little Bertie’s Picture Library. 
Rev. J. D. Strong. 12 vols. 
Price 25 cts. each. 

6 Child-Like Series.” 
vols. $1.00 each. 


Price 75 cts. 


5 18mo. 


In an elegant box. 


By 


100 Lilustrations 
Illustrated. 5 


Upwards of a hundred elegant and attractive vol- 
umes have been issued within the past 18 months. 
Catalogues sent by mail. Country dealers ordering 
sample lot of our books will receive a liberal dis- 


count. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“There is a Land of Pure Delight.” 


Sele, Duet Trio, and Quartet, composed amd a 
na Demorest, for the words of this 
peautitul hymn. Suitable for an Opens Church 
Service or a Voluntary. Price 50 cents. free 


IND & CO.) 47 Broadivay, N.Y 





LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WEEE: 
By OLIVER OPTIC. 

Field and Forest; or, The Fortunes 
of a Farmer. i6mo. Illustrated. $1.25. Being 
the first volume of 
The Onward and Upward Series. 

By PAUL COBDEN. 

Who Will Win? 16mo. 

$1.25. 


Going on a Mission. 16mo. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. Being the first and second vol- 
umes of 

The Reckoning Series, 
to be completed in 6 vols. 

“Paul Cobden” isa favorite with Young People. 
His contributions to “ Oliver Optic’s Magazine” are 
among the great attractions of that popular publi- 
cation. 


Illustrated. 


A New Musical Story by CHARLES BARNARD 
Handel and Haydn. i6mo. IMlus- 
trated. $1.25. Being the second volume of 
The Tone Masters, 
A Musical Series for Young People. 


Mr. Barnard is well known as the author of “ Ths 
Soprano,” and many other popular works. During 
the great Musical Jubilee at Boston his contribu- 
tions to the press, under the nom de plume of “ Jane 
Kingsford,” were particularly noticed. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

WHY AND HOW. Why the Chinese Emigrate, 
and the Means they adopt for the Purpose of 
getting to America. With Sketches of Travel, 
Social Customs, Amusing Incidents,etc. By Col. 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL. I6mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE SOCIAL STAGE. Dramas, Comedies, Farces, 
Dialogues, Allegories, etc., for Home and School. 
By GEORGE M. BAKER, Author of “ Amateur 
Dramas,” “* Mimic Stage,” etc. 16mo. Illustrat- 
ed. $1.50. 

THE HOUSE ON WHEELS. or, The Stolen Child. 
Translated from the French of MAD. DE STOLE 
By Miss E. F. ADAMS. With 20 Llustrations by 
EMILE BAYARD. 12mo. Tinted paper, $1.25; do. 
gilt edge, $1.50; full gilt sides and edges, $2.00. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE; or, Rhymes and Sto- 
ries for Children. 48 full-page Illustrations by 
SCHUYLER. 12mo. Tinted paper. Cloth, $1.25; 
do., gilt edge, $1.50; full gilt sides and edges, $2. 


[2 Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


BAGSTER & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. TREGELLES’ (s.P.) GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT, 

Edited from Ancient Authorities (with Latin Ver- 
sion of Jerome from the Codex Amiatinus), 
complete to Revelation. 1 thick 4to 
volume, cloth, or 5 thin 4to vol- 
umes, cloth, £30.00. 


“ The edition of Tregelles’ will last perhaps to the 
very end of time asa noble monument of faithful, 
enduring, and accurate laborer in the cause of Truth. 
It will always be referred to asan uniquely trust- 
worthy collection of assorted critica! materials of 
the greatest value, and as such it will probably never 
be superceded.’’—Bishop of Gloucester. 





BAGSTER’S COMPLETE EDITION OF 
GESENIUS HEBREW AND 
CHALDEE LEXICON. 

IN LARGE, CLEAR, AND PERFECT TYPE. 
Translated and edited with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by 8. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 

In this edition great care has been taken to guard 
the student from Neologian tendencies by suitable 
remarks whenever needed. 

“The careful revisal to which the Lexicon has 
been subjected by a faithful and Orthodox transla- 
tor exceedingly enhances the practical value of this 
edition.”—Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal. 

Small 4to, half bound, $7.50. 

Offered at wholesale and retail by 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 


15 Astor Place, New Vork. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
American Sunday-School Union. 


The Oiled Feather Books. 
Third Series. 


On Letting One's Self Alone, . . 

Ou not Knowing when One is Well on. 

Upon Crawling, 

Reports and the Mischief they 40, 

On Looking Seedy, . . 
“We” vessus “I,” 

The Experiences of a Church Plate, 

Born with a Silver Spoon in his Mouth. - i 
For sale by G. 8. SCOFIELD, S. 8. Depository, Nos. 

8 Sand 10 Bible House, N. ¥. 


EVERY MOTHER > 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
much-needed manual for the Spenity, MATERNITY, 
by Dr. T.8. VERDI, of Washin D.C. Itisa 
complete fami treatise on mot. hood. treati 
Pregnan bor, the Mupeing and Rearing 0 
fants, the Yee, of Children, the Care and Educe- 


tion of Youth, Reflection on | e. Emphaticall 
t ioafingeaheg hed "Phi 


and t horoughly commended b 
cians, and by the Medical, Religious, 


Circulars sent on pplication : or, Book sent ines 
by mail on reveipt o 


3. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Rew, New yore 
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“RAE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 18. 
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READ AND CONSIDER! 


{From the Prairie Farmer of April 9th.) 


In these days of high-priced books, it is a subject 
of pecuniary Interest to the public to know where 
reading matter can be had at old prices, or below 
them. In this respect the information contained tn 
the advertisement of 8. C. Thompson & Co., that 
appears on the last page of this paper, will be re- 
ceived with favor. We have examined copies of the 
books there advertised, in the office of Thompson & 
Oo., and can vouch that they are perfect copies of 
editions that can at the book-stores be bought only 
at prices ranging from 25 to 80 per cent. higher than 
this firm offers them ; or in other words, at the com- 
parative prices named in the advertisement. We 
have advertised for this house quite extensively be- 
fore,and have yet to hear the first word of com- 


plaint of either the articles sent out or the manner | 


of doing business. Hence we conclude that they, in 
all cases, do exactly what they agree, and that 
promptly. 


(From the Standard of April 14.) 

THOMPSON & Co.—We take pleasure fm calling the 
attention of our readers to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Thompson & Co., which will be found partly 
in another column of our paper, and partly in the 
supplement. Being aware that many firmsin the 
United States carry on their business in an illegit- 
imate manner, we are giad to state, that after a 
thorough examinatien of their stock, we are con- 
vinced that Thompson & Co. do a legitimate busi- 
ness in every respect, 'their main principle being 
small profits and quick sales. Our readers may, 
therefore, reeeive their statements with full confi- 
dence. 


OREGON Crry, July 5, 1870. 
S. ©. Thompson & Co. : 

DBAR S&rrs—The pen a holder came to hand in 
due season, and in good order. I am well pleased 
with the holder; the pen I do not like so well. But 
they are well worth the money. Twice the money 
would not buy them from me now. 

Yours, in haste, J. WICHSER, 
OColporteur, A. P. 8. 


ROMULUS, Tuscaloosa Co., 
S. ©. Thompson & Oo.: * 

I received the box from your house the first of 
this month, but have kept putting off, from time to 
time, thinking I would write every day. Iam happy 
to inform you the goods gave entire satisfaction. 
Would order more, but that boats will soon quit 
running; therefore, I will endeavor to patronize 
you more largely next fall. Express charges rather 
more than anticipated. Respectfully, 

M. L: TAYLOR. 


Ala., Meaty 24, 1870. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., May 2, 1870. 
S. 0. Thompson & Co. : 

GENTS—The box of goods you sent to Mrs. J. A. 
Crittenden came all right; everything all safe, and 
goods as recemmended. Please accept our thanks. 

Yours, with respect, M. T. CRITTENDEN, 
For Mrs. J. A. CRITTENDEN. 


GLEASON STATION, Tenn., May 10, 1870. 
Mr. 8S. C. Thompson : 

Srr—I received the goods which I ordered of you 
Sent the balance due you by express; hoping it will 
come all right between us. Iam very well pleased 
with my purchase. Hoping to patronize you again, 

Tam yours, respectfully, 
EB. F. MOSELY. 


BIG SPRINGS, Chickasaw Co., Miss., May 12, ’70. 
Thomson & Co. : 

Lam very well pleased with the result of patroniz- 
ing your firm; would like very much to send off 
club at present, but on account of business of farm- 
ers at this season of the year, and scarcity of 
money, cannot do so under three or four months. I 
will keep the tickets I have on hand until the first 
of September or earlier, at which time I can make 
several nice sized clubs. Ihave sent over $1,000 to 
One Dollar Houses. I like your firm as well, if not 
better, than any; hence! shall favor you again if 
you will do the same by me. 


Very respeetfully, N. E. SCOTT. 


SHORT OREEK, Harrison Co., 0., April 22, 1870. 
Messrs. S. C. Thompson & Co. : 

I have received the books I sent to you for, and 
am much pleased with them. Indeed, they more 
than filled my expectations. I would like to have 
your cireulars and terms to agents. I think that 
there could bea great many of your goods sold in 
this neighborhood. Some that saw the books you 
sent me were surprised at the cheapness of them. 

Yours, &¢., WARREN STEPHEN. 


MAGNOLIA, Iowa, May 6. 
DEAR Sir—Yours of May 2d came to hand May 
4th. Everything gives entire satisfaction. The ex- 
press was $1.40. The glassware came all right except 
one of the creamers. I wish you would try and re- 
duce the express charges. 
I remain, yours, respectfully, 


HENRY STEWART. 


STONE BANK, Wis., April 9, 1870. 
8. 0. Thompson & Oo. : 

DAR SrRs—I write in reply to yours of the 2th 
ult. The box which you forwarded to my address 
reached me just five weeks from the time it was 
shipped. The delay was somewhat unpleasant, but 
Iam happy to say that the goods gave entire satis- 
faction. Hoping you will overlook the trouble occa- 
sioned, Iam, respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 


APRIL 2. 
8S. 0. Thompson & Co. : 

I received those goods, and I must tell you that 
the people were all well pleased with their things, 
and there will be no difficulty of getting up another 
club, when the weather settles so that I can attend 
to it. PRUDENOE SHAW. 


BARNESVILLE, Ga., April 8, 1870. 


Messrs. 8. 0. Thompson & Oo. : 

GENTLEMEN—The goods ordered have just been 
received, and I forward the remaining $21.50 imme- 
diately. The goods have given entire satisfaction. 
The slips you sent were gladly received, and will be 
returned as soon a8 possible. You would do well to 
send circulars,as I have already distributed all I 
bad, and others are wanted. Friends who have seen 
what suceess I have had, are very anxious to patro- 
nise you. Send them, and be assured they will be 
placed im reliable hands. Very resvectfully, 

NITA M. DUMAS, 





your services for the present year. 


scriptions to the Western Home, as 


S$. C. THOMPSON & CQ., 
73 Lake Street, CHICACO, Ill., and 


Would respectfully call the attention of thé reader to this partial list of goods sold by our house, Our entire stock has been examined by the publishers of The Christian 
Union (of N. Y.),and The Standard, The Advanée, The Interior, The Little Corporal, The Western Rural, The Western Home, and The Prairie Farmer (all of Chicago), also 
the publishers of a number of other first-class publications, and found to be as represented, viz.: from 50 to 75 per cent. cheaper than the same can be bought elsewhere. 
We give below a list of the articles, with a partial description, and offer the followimg inducements to those who will return us an order for the whole or a part of these 
goods. We want Agents everywhere, and trust you will give this your careful consideration, feeling confident that, should you favor us with a trial order, we shall secure 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Our terms to agents are larger than ever, and are not excelled by any responsible house in our line of business. Pleage compare our rates with those of other houses, 
and decide for yourselves. Certificates giving a complete description of articles that will be sold for one dollar each will be sent free to any address. 

For A 13-DoLLAR ORDER, 8 yards of Sheeting, or one article on Exchange List, as commission, and one three-months’ subscription to the Western Home, as Premium. 

For A 20-DoLLAR ORDER, one of the following articles: 100-Picture Photograph Album; 10 yards Gingham, extra quality; Splendid Steel-Bladed Carving Knife and 
Fork, with Steel to match; Splendid Worsted Breakfast Shawl; Ruffled Silk Parasol; Ornamented Black Walnut Work-Box ; Ornamented Black Walnut Writing Desk; 
one pair Ladies’ Serge Button Boots; Honeycomb Quilt; Craig’s Celebrated Microscope, or two articles from Exchange List, as commission, and two three-months’ sub- 


Premium. 


136 Federal Street, BOSTON, Mass., 


For A 30-DoLLAR ORDER, one of the following articles: Ladies’ Fancy Square Wool Shaw1; Harris Cloth Pants Pattern; Lancaster Quilt; Splendid Bowie-Knife; 
Accordion ; Set of Steel-Bladed Knives and Forks; Set of Silver-Plated Forks; Violin and Bow; Fancy Dress Pattern: pair Ladies’ extra quality Cloth Boots; Elegant 
Solid Black Walnut Writing Desk ; one dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs ; one dozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs; a Cottage Clock ; 15 yards Cotton Flannel; 7 yards 
Twilled Red Flannel; White Wool Blanket; one dozen Linen Bosoms; 15 yards best quality Print; 10 yards piece Linen Diaper; 12 yards Delaine; 8 yards blue-mixed 
Flannel Shirting; one dozen Linen Dinner Napkins ; Splendid Gilt Bible; good Musket Shet Gun; Complete Works of Shakspeare, Scott and Milton, illustrated, Ruby or 
English Cloth, full gilt sides and edges, or three articles from exchange List, as commission, and three three-months subscriptions to the Western Home, as Premium. 

For A 40-DoLLAR ORDER, 25 yards of Sheeting, or four articles on Exchange List, as commission, and four three-months’ subscriptions to the Western Home, as Premium. 

For A 55-DoLLAR ORDER, 35 yards of Sheeting, or six articles on Exchange List, as commission, and five three-months’ subscriptions to the Western Home, as Premium. 

For a 60-DoLLAR ORDER, one of the following articles: Harris Cloth Pants and Vest Patterns; three White Spanish Quilts; Cylinder Watch; Fancy Cashmere Dress 
Pattern ; 4 yards double Width Waterproof Cloaking ; Ladies’ Double Wool Shaw]; Silver-Plated Card Basket; Splendid Engraved Silver-Plated Ice Pitcher ; 100-Picture 
Turkey Morocco Photograph Album; pair of Lancaster Quilts; Ivory-handled Knives with Silver-Plated Forks; pair of All-Wool Blankets; Rosewood Frame Brass 
Alarm Clock; Elegant Ruffled and Lined Silk Parasol; Ladies’ Splendid Morocco Traveling Bag; pair of Alhambra Quilts; 30 yards Print; a Marseilles Quilt; Double 
Fight-keyed Accordion; Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, with 100 Engravings and 1,000 pages; two and three-fourth yards double width Beaver Overcoating 
four and one-half yards Doeskin for Pants and Vest; Complete Works of Shakspeare, Scott, Moore, Byron, Burns, and Milton, Illustrated, Ruby or Green English Cloth. 
full gilt sides and edges; Black Alpaca Dress Pattern, and six three months’ subscription to the Western Home, as Premium. 
Do not send names, but write articles wanted, and make your letters short ang plain as possible. 

Send for as many articles as convenient at one time, for the express charges will come less in proportion if the orders are large, and when divided up with the elub the 


Agents will please take notice of this: 


expenses will be small. 


In all cases, when goods are not heard from within fifteen days, notify us by mail, with full particulars as to date of the letter, amount of money, and how sent. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Two Yards Double Width Table Damask. 
If wanted, copy this slip and return with the 
money to 8. C. THOMPSON & OO., 
78 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies’ Elezantly Trimmed Nizght-Dress. 
Extra Fine Cotton. Full Size and Length. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies’ Fine Chemise, Fancy Bosom, Ruf- 


fled or Trimmed. 
Extra Fine Cotton. Full Sizeand ength. 


For One Dollar we will sell” 
A Good Olock, 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies’ Fine White Tuoked Skirt, Six 
Tucks. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Six Pairs Ladies’ Fine White Cotton Hose. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Four Pairs Ladies’ Extra Fine Ootton 
Hose. 
For One Dollar we will sell ‘ 
Four Ladies’ Fine Hem-Stitched Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Six Linen Towels, Large Size. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Four Very Large Huch Towels. 
For One Dollar we will sell 


Six Fine Linen Dinner Napkins, 
Large Size. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Six Good Linen Bosoms. 
For One Dollar we will sell 


Ladies’ Elegant Jet Medallion Set. 


Sold everywhere at $3.00 per set. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
One Good Stereoscope. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Twelve Good Stereoscopic Views. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies’ Beautiful White Embroidered 
French Skirt. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Fifty Spools Assorted Thread, 
Warranted 5,000 Yards. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Set of Silver-Plated Forks, to match 
Ebony Handled Knives. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Three Polished Ivoryine Balance Handled 
Knives. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Three Extra Silver-Plated Forks on Gen- 


uine Nickel Silver, 
To Match Ivoryine Handled Knives. 
For One Dollar we will seil 


Twelve 25 Oent Oakes Toilet Soapes. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
One Dozen Elegant Glass Goblets. 


(2% cents additional required in every instance to 
pay for packing this article and insure its safety.) 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Set of Elegant Moss Agate Shirt Studs 
(Spiral Wire). 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Twitchell’s Patent Bell-Metal Pocket 
Knife, Silver-Plated Handle. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Set of Elegant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons. 


If wanted, copy this slip, and return with the 
money to 8. C. THOMPSON & OO., 
73 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 





For One Dollar we will sell 
Set of [Plain or Engraved Gold-Plate 
Sleeve Buttons. 
Sold everywhere at $2.00 each. . 
If wanted, copy this slip and return with the 
money to 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
78 Lake &t., Chicago, Il. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Elegantly Ornamented Vase. 
Very large; 14 inches high. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies’ Elegant Breakfast Shawl. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Beautiful Wreaths of Flowers in Gilt 
Enameled Frames. 

Sold everywhere at $3.00. Can be returned if not 

satisfactory. 
For One Dollar we will sel! 
Gents’ Fancy Flannel Outside Shirt. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Pair of Ladies’ Good Leather Balmoral 
Boots. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Large Parlor Lamb with Glebe and 
Chimney. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Fancy Wool Table Spread. 
If wanted, copy this slip and return with the 
money to 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
78 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Gold Mounted Telescope Pen Holder, 
with Gold Pen. 


Sent by mail, free of postage. 
For One Dollar we will sell 


Ladies’ Elegant Coral Bar Set, Pin, Kar- 
Drops and Sleeve-Buttons,. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies’ Jet Cross Set, Pin and Drops, 
Gold Plate Trimmings. 
Sent by mail, free of postage. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Elegant Glass Set, 10 Pieces, Rutter Dish, 
Sugar Bowl, Spoon Holder, Creamer, 
and Six Individual Salts, 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Elegant Preserve Dish on Stand, with 
One Dozen Sauce Plates to match. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
One Dozen Elegant Giass Sauce Plates, 
and One Dozen Individual Table Salts. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Set White Handled Steel Bladed Knives 
and Forks. 


For One Dollar we will sell 


White Handle Steel Bladed Carving 
Knife and Fork, with Steel to match. 


a For One Dollar we will sell 
Set of Six Extra Quality Steel Bladed 
Ebony Handled Knives, 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Six or Eight Bladed Pear! Handled Pock- 
et Knife, Silver-Plated Trimming. 
If to be sent by mail, 18 cents additional for postage. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Pair English Steel Razors and Strop. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Gents’ Toilet Set, Razor, Brush, Strop, 
Cake Soap and Mug. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Set of Six Silver-Plated Table Spoons. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Elegant Bible, Gilt Edged, with Moroc- 
co Binding. 
If wanted, copy this slip and return with the 


money to 8. C. THOMPSON & OO., 
78 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





For One Dollar we will sell 
Pair of Elegant Jet Bracelets. 
M to be sent by mail, % cents additional for postage. 
If wanted, copy this slip and return with the 
money to &. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
2 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Gents’ Leather Gauntlet Driving Gloves. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Common Sense Package. 

12 dozen assorted Agate Buttons; 8 spools assorted 
Thread ; 2 papers Needles; 2 papers Pins; 
Pen Knife and pair Scissors. 

For One Dollar we will sell 
Stationery Package : 

48 sheets extra quality Letter Paper; 48 Envelopes 
to match ; Bottle of Ink; Pen Holders ; 6 Pens; 
Lead Pencil Rubber; Blotter and Pen Knife. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Elegant Carved Black Walnut Parlor 
Bracket, for Corner or Side. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Pair Gents’ French Elastic Suspenders, 
Linen Handkerchiefs,JBox Collars, 
and Fashionable Necktie. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Fahrenheit Thermometer, with Ebony 
Stand. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
3 Boxes Linen Winish Collars, 10 Pairs 
Linen Finish Reversible Cuffs, 
and Fashionable Necktie. 


Yor One Dollar we will sell 
Hair Brush, Comb, Tooth Brush, Bottle 
Hair Oil, and Bottle Perfumery. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Elegant Pearl Beaded Necklace. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Splendid English Merino Undershirt. 
Sold everywhere for $1.50. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Pair Splendid English Merino Drawers, 
to Match Undershirt. 
Sold everywhere at $1.50. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Pair Gents Good Undershirts. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Two Pair Gents’ Good Drawers. 


. For One Dollar we will sell 
Undershirt and Pair of Drawers. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Set Silver-Plated Tea Spoons, Extra 
Double Plated on White Metal. 
Warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
For One Dollar we will sell ‘ 
Meerschaum Pipe. 
If to be sent by mail, 18 cents additional postage. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Gents’ Good Felt Hat. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Ten Keyed German Concertina. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Fifty Picture Photograph Album. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Elegant Double Black Walnut Writing 
Desk, with Leck and Key. 
For One Dollar we will sell 


Fifteen Quires Extra Fine Commercial 
Note Paper. 


If to be sent by mail, 24 cents additional for postage. 
For One Dollar we will sell 

Pair Ladies’ or Gents’ Genuine Moss 
Agate Sleeve Buttons. 

If wanted, copy this slip and return with the 


money to 8. C. THOMPSON & OO., 
73 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 





For One Dollar we will seil 
Ohamber Mirror, Ornamented Frame. 
If wanted, copy this slip and return with the 
money to 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
78 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
For One Dollar we will sell * 
One Pair Splendid German Corsets. 
2% Whalebones. Sold everywhere at $2 per pair. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
One Dozen Linen Handkerchiefs. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Splendid Black Walnut Work Box, with 
Mirror, Lock and Key. 
For One Dollar we will] sell 
12 Pieces Glass—6 Goblets & 6 Tumblers, 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Misses’ Square Wool Shawl. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Extra Fine Large Size Britannia Tea-Pot, 
Patent Fire-Proof, with Oopper Bottom. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
One Pound Extra Quality Black Linen 
Thread. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies’ Fine English Merino Drawers to 
Match Under Vest. 


Sold everywhere at $1.62. 
For One Dollar we will sell 

Four Ladies’ Splendid Fleece Lined Hose. 

Sold everywhere at 87 cents per pair. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Four Pairs Ladies’ All Wool Hose. 

{t One Dollar we will sell 

Splendid English Steel Three-Bladed 


Knife. 
Sold everywhere at $2.50. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Three Pairs Gents’ Extra Wool Hose, 
Sold everywhere at 50 cents per pair. 
For One Dollar we will sell 


Splendid Metallic-Framed Mirror, for 
Bureau or Mantel. 
Sold everywhere at $3.00. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies’ Splendid Gold Pen, with Ebony 
Holder. 


For One Dollar we will sell 


6 Pairs Ohildren’s Real Scotch Tartan 
Plaid Hose. 


Assorted Size—6 and 7 inch. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
4 Pairs Misses’ Real Scotch Tartan Plaid 


Hose, 
Assorted Size—6 and 7 inch. 


For One Dollar we will sell 
Elegant Perfumed Set Pin Drops and 
Necklace. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
English Steel Razo, Strop, and Four- 
Bladed Knife, 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Pair Elegant Set Medallion Bracelets. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Ladies Splendid Gold Plate Belt Buckle 
Set with Elegant Stones, 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Hair Brush, Oomb, and Mirror. 
For One Dollar we will sell 
Two Six Bladed Pearl Handled Pooket- 
Knives. 


If wanted, copy this slip and return with the 
money to 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
73 Lake St., Chitago, Il. 


Name the Articles Wanted, Remit One Dollar for Each, and they will be Promptly Forwarded. 
PERSONS can ORDER as MANY ARTICLES of EACH KIND as they CHOOSE. 


Send Money by Postoffice Money Order or by Registered Letter to 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
73 iLake St., CHICAGO, ILL., or 136 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Persons wishing Goods sent, to be 
payee se must send one-fourth 


e amount 
in cash, when the goods are ordered. 


NO ORDER FOR LESS THAN $30 SENT C. O. D. 


aid for on t 
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KEEPING TRYST. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


JT )LEASANT it is while the woodlands waken, 

Their green in the glad, pure sky unfurled, 

To mark how the broadening morn has shaken 
White gems on the leafy world! 


To gaze at the massive pillowy fleeces 
Buoyed aloft in the dim-blue air, 

And mould of their changing curves and creases 
What fancy deems most fair. 


To watch on the still pool glance and darken 
A breeze from the upland’s rippled grain ; 

To wade in the meadow-grass and hearken 
A revelling wren in the lane: 


To linger where, amid blooms that wreathe them, 
The wide-boughed chestnuts wall the glade, 
Dark penciling on the turf beneath them 
Soft veineries of shade. 


But sweetest of all, at the doorway yonder 
To look, dear love, where your welcome beams, 
And think how our greetings each morn grow 
fonder 
For vows that we whisper in dreams! 





PARADISE LETTERS. 


T\ROM New York to Poughkeepsie, eighty miles 
along the Hudson River, the land was cre- 
ated for beautiful country seats. At any rate, we 
can hardly imagine that anything better could have 
been made on purpose for the use of retired or re- 
tiring New York merchants. There is every vari- 
ety of elevation, indentation, ravine, rolling hill, 
and steep palisade. From Peekskill north, the hills 
grow to mountains, and one may find Alpine scen- 
-ery within two hours of his counting-room. The 
soil is various, and either good or capable of being 
made excellent with moderate outlay. Every year, 
upon the hills new mansions go up, and new cot- 
tages peer out along the river side. On the whole, 
sound judgment and good taste have directed the 
improvements. If any one doubt, let him, on a 
mid-June day, or on a radiant October day, drive 
leisurely from New York to Sing Sing, winding in 
and out, among the roads and paths, and he will be 
convinced that there is not in America such anoth- 
er thirty miles of pleasant country homes, built up 
with so much wealth, and adorned with so much 
taste. Thousands of villas are found, or soon will 
be, and every one of them looking out upon that 
marvellous river, the Hudson. What other stream 
has such breadth, such depth, such constancy 
through all seasons? It is an inland river with a 
lake effect and ocean depth. What wonder that 
people are enchanted with the region, and that ex- 
travagant praises go up, as if this were the very 
garden of Eden? In one important respect it has 
proved so to many a poor fellow. The buying fever 
seized him. Nothing now but visions of country 
life. Brick, and stone streets, became odious. Oh, 
for grass, for fields, for gardens and orchards ! 

At length the first step is taken toward a cure. 
He buys fifty acres of land. The papers are made 
out and exchanged. Now he walks on his own 
acres; and how he does walk! Up one side, and 
down the other, and over all the fields, he goes as 
if the earth exhaled a sweet odor, or had some 
mysterious power of infusing happiness. 

Now for a cottage. Yes, a cottage it shall be, 
for extravagance is not becoming, and one does 
not care to make a great show. The architect is 
called ine Together they walk over the ground. 
This spot is sheltered ; is near to the natural place 
for the garden; is easily accessible, and can be im- 
proved far a moderate sum, and will then be quite 
in accordance with the owner’s means and his po- 
sition in society. Here, too, are the old trees, with- 
out which a country house is as lonesome as a pil- 
grim in a desert. 

But then, the hill a little back -has singular’ ad- 
vantages. It is a pity to have such an outlook as 
that unoccupied. No one can stand on that emi- 
nence, and look northward, westward, southward, 
and refrain from exclaiming, “This is the place to 
build on.” Those mountains beckon, that broad 
river smiles, the great western horizen looks in- 
vitingly. Yes, Nature prevails. Here the house 
shall be, and a burden rolls off his shoulders as big 
as Bunyan’s. : 

But now to business. The honse must befit the 
site. There is no use in losing all this magnificence, 
by putting up a petty cottage. There must be a 
little style. Some respect paid, you know, to appear- 
ances. There must be parlors, a library, a dining- 
room, and—yes, a billiard-room on the ground floor, 
with an L for kitchen and offices. The hall should be 
broad and run quite through the house. The rooms 
must command each their own point of view. And 
yet, it seems a pity that there should be no position 
from which the whole panorama could “ burst upon 
the view.” Ah, yes! a tower would add a great value 


to the structure. And then, if the man should 
ever desire to sell, it would enhance its value 
greatly. 

In his own mind our Adam had intended to spend 
ten thousand dollars on his cottage. But the plan 
has outgrown the cottage, has reached the man- 
sion, is a little beyond that. And when the details 
are settled upon ; cellar under the whole house, 
thick walls, inlaid floors of colored wood, deep 
wainscotting, high ceiling, the very best plumbing, 
marble mantels, and all modern conveniences, the 
architect makes an “approximate” estimate. Of 
course he says “the figures may vary a little either 
way, when the work comes to be done, but not, I 
should think, in any case, to exceed fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

““Well—that—was really—more than—I had in- 
tended to”—and he looks over the plans again. 
How they blossom! What a picture does that el- 
evation make! The skies glow behind it. The 
pictorial trees throw broad shadows on this side, 
drives and paths through thick shrubbery wind 
away to the left. Oh, it is too charming! This 
will be a very paradise. Will be! Yes, in the fu- 
ture, to be sure; for as yet there is not a tree on 
the hill, not a bush five feet high. All the more 
need therefore of seeing how it is going to look. 
That architect’s picture is the serpent that, im this 
case, tempted the man. Why the man? Because 
our friend had not let his wife know a thing about 
his purchase or his plans. He meant to surprise 
her! Before he got through he succeeded in sur- 
prising himself too. 

The building is begun. The ground is merry 
with swarms of workingmen. Blessings on the 
Irish! No man ever had any digging to do that 
he did not feel his respect for these masters of the 
shovel rise every day. Then came the masons, 
and the ring of their trowel was musical as a rob- 
in’s song. Every Saturday night the bills were 
settled. Some changes in the plan occurred, as the 
work went on—great improvements—things over- 
looked—but as they “greatly enhanced the value 
of the property ;” and “if he should ever wish to 
sell,” &c., &e. 

Fifty thousand dollars, and the tide rising ! 

Seventy thousand dollars, and still rising! 

Barns, outbuildings, and finishing the house, 
ninety thousand dollars, and much yet to do! 

When the last shaving had gone, and the empty 
house swelled in all its proportions on the treeless 
eminence, he had paid one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars for his dwelling, and the furnishing 
and the furniture was yet to come. 

Never mind. He had been prospered in business. 
It would not break him, though “It was rather 
more than I intended at first,” he said, confidential- 
ly, to a neighbor. “ But then, you know, building is 
more expensive than it used to be.” “Yes; and, 
besides, these architects lead a fellow to ruin if he 
does not keep a sharp look out.” 

The furnishing of. the house, and the “improve- 
ment of the ground,” form a separate chapter. Let 
our friend rest awhile. His house is finished. Not 
a bill remains unpaid. But he has not yet done 
paying out money. . a 





—— 


A CHINESE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


rue first phase of our American Christianity 
- which presents itself to the Chinaman, land- 
ing upon our shores, is of an entirely “ muscular” 


character. We can imagine him, as the vessel 
which bears him nears its destination, gazing from 
its bow eagerly toward the land of his dreams. 
From the over-crowded fields, and teeming cities, 
and swarming rivers of his native land, to a coun- 
try where all is broad and bright, where there is 
room enough and work enough for all, where the 
rights of life, and of that unknown blessing lib- 
erty, are guaranteed to all, he comes with a glad 
heart. Alas for his dreams! He lands; and is 
robbed of his scanty store by government officials, 
is hooted and stoned through the streets by mobs 
of men and boys, is set upon by dogs, and scoffed 
at by policemen, and finds the hand of every man, 
and the stern force of every law, against him. I 
mention these things beforehand, only to show the 
leading difficulty that exists in attempting to Chris- 
tianize a class of foreigners whom we prepossess 
against us by persecuting in our streets and driv- 
ing from our courts of justice. 

The public have, long since, been made familiar 
with the story how Mr. Sampson, of North Adams, 
Massachusetts, unable to reconcile refractory Cris- 
pins in his shog-factory, procured seventy-five Chi- 
namen from San Francisco. How quietly and 
quickly the whole thing was done; how the Cris- 
pins of North Adams hardly knew they were upon 





the way, until their brother Crispins of Troy tele- 





graphed that if it was desired they would prevent, 
by force, the farther progress of the Chinese, (a dis- 
patch by the way, which the operator at North 
Adams wisely forgot to deliver unti) the Chinese 
were safely in Mr. Sampson’s factory) ; how a hoot- 
ing mob of a thousand or two, with stones and 
missiles, followed the Chinamen up from the depot 
at Adams, as they filed along between a strong 
guard, armed with revolvers; how, for days, Mr. 
Sampson’s factory was regarded as in a state of 
siege, and he dared not stir abroad unarmed ; how 
the experiment has proved a success, and the pa- 
tient-working Chinese have readily adapted them- 
selves to their new circumstances ; all these things 
have become matters of local, and, in some meas- 
ure of general history, and need not be dwelt 
upon. 

And now, while these seventy-five young men, 
patiently pegging shoes in North Adams, are being 
unconsciously manufactured into political capital, 
are inserted as planks in pol.tical platforms, and 
engage the eloquence of partizan orators,—let us 
quietly look at another phase of the matter, and 
spend a few momentsin the Chinese Sunday-school. 
It isin a long, low room in the factory building. 
Along the sides of the room, from head to foot, are 
ranged tables, covered with red and green spreads. 
Areund these are benches enough to accommodate 
from eight to twelve at atable. It is about four 
o'clock, this beautiful Sabbath afternoon, and the 
school has just commenced its session. As we 
stand at the head of the room, with Mr. Chase, 
partner with Mr. Sampson, and superintendent of 
the Sabbath-school,it is a motley scene to look upon. 
Fifty or more young Chinamen, averaging in age 
from seventeen to twenty-five, dressed in coarse 
blouse and trousers, with their hair braided over 
their heads, their heavy, black hats lying upon the 
table, curiously mingled with gloves and other 
dainty finery, property of the fair teachers; prim- 
ets and slates before them; these are some of 
the things that strike us first. So different is the 
seene from any ordinary Sabbath-school; here 
there is a teacher for every scholar ; the text-book 
is the primer, and the sound of a-b, ab, mingles 
with the ceaseless hum and chatter of the native 
tongue. Some of the teachers are boys, not more 
than twelve or fourteen yearsold. Indeed the first 
person who practically undertook the education of 
the Chinese was a boy of twelve, who made his ap- 
pearance among them, soon after they came, prim- 
erin hand. There are girls here, not much older; 
young ladies, richly dressed ; and a few older peo- 
ple. Are the Chinese eager to learn? You will 
not need to do more than to look at them, their 
eyes sparkling and full of light as their slim fin- 
gers trace out the letters, to find your answer. 
Find me a school of American youth as ready and 
as glad to learn! Bearing in mind that this is only 
the sixteenth Sunday of the school, and that three- 
quarters of an hour, the time of session, multiplied 
by fifteen, gives you the exact amount of time that 
has been spent in their instruction,—let us go down 
the aisle. Here a teacher asks us if we would like 
to hear his scholar read, and of course we answer, 
Yes. With a beaming countenance the heathen 
Chinese reads a brief narrative about a cat, in 
words of one syllahle. Thereis nothing especially 
remarkable about the story ; it is indeed rather de- 
void of incident and plot ; but there is something 
remarkable in the ease with which the Chinaman 
reads it. If our memory serves us (and we have 
entire confidence in it, in this particular) it took us 
more than twelve hours study of German, to read 
it with equal fluency. And the difference between 
English and German is but as a hair’s breadth in 
comparison with the chasm that lies between Chi- 
nese and English. Farther down, a scholar holds 
up his slate with some large, round characters writ- 
ten thereon, plainly for our edification. So plain 
are they we could read them a yard oft. “Good 
people come—teach Chinese—great joy!” Why, 
if Horace Greeley would but engage this barbarous 
Chinaman for his amanuensis, type-setters and lec- 
ture committees would have a mighty burden lifted 
from them! As we pass down to the other end of 
the room, we see several Chinamen patiently wait- 
ing in the hall, hat in d. Why are they wait- 
ing? For their teachers. As I have said, each 
Chinaman has his own teacher, and moreover, the 
same one each Sunday; and if she chances to be 
late, he awaits her in the hall, and does not come 
in until she arrives: 

And now for a few moments more the session 
continues. Then with the hymn, “Jesus, I my cross 
have taken,” a brief address by an attendant 
clergyman, rapidly put into Chinese by Charley Ah 
Sing, the intepreter, and a benediction, the school is 
over for theday. Then a Babel of sounds, voluble 
Chinese and broken English, a little shaking of 
hands, and scholars and teachers are all gone. 
Standing in the vacant room, the whole scene we 


have witnessed seems a strange and metley dream, 
and we rub our eyes to cenvince ourselves we are 
awake. ‘ , 


And what is the significance of all this? Simply 
this, as it seemsto me. These teachers, young and 
old,in the quiet New England town, are silently, 
and we may say unconsciously solving the problem 
that has so long vexed the Christian world. How 
to evangelize China has long been the question 
over which mission boards have deliberated. There 
was great rejoicing when China was thrown open 
tous. How shall it be now when we are thrown 
open to China? 

The Master has not ceased to come down, and 
walk with men. Now and then, in the shape of 
some fugitive from danger, or sufferer of wrong,— 
in the shape of down-trodden justice, or unrecog- 
nized right, he urges His claim upon us. Just now, 
we can see His kingly lineaments, and royal grace, 
in the wretchedness and need of the weak, de- 
fencelessChinaman. A stranger,—sick, wounded, 
in prison, shall we minister unto Him? In doing 
this, God help us! In failing to do it, God pity 
us ! 

Williams College, 1870. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


HE following lively letter was written, as in- 
dicated by its date and tenor, before the 
crowding events of the past summer had invested 
with a new and graver interest the field it so 
lightly traverses. We have rescued it, by acci- 
dent, from the recesses of obscurity to which the 
writer, by his own confession, had consigned it ; 
and give it in the very negligée in vghich his 
half-doubt about its publication originally clothed 
it. We think the reader will find here something 
of the true and useful under the amusing, which, 
itself, is not without its use.—Ep. Curist. UNION. 
GENOA, Mar. 18, 1870. 

Dear ——: It is useless for me, in my demoral- 
ized, betraveled condition, to attempt writing a 
letter for your paper, according to request. Here 
have I been, with my pate in my hands for the last 
half-hour, realizing all the agonies of (blank) years 
ago, when a “composition” was demanded of me 
“without recourse,” and the old paradox of bricks 
without straw was a fool to it!—when it suddenly 
flashes upon me that (according to ——’s last) you 
made a letter out of my private irresponsible non- 
sense—and perhaps you can doit again! Now I 
can write to you easily enough, and if you shall 
complain that there is nothing in my sheet worth 
publishing, you may thus not only verify my un- 
varying avowal of unfitness, but comfort yourself 
with the additional assurance that a more formal 
effort would have intensified my failure by adding 
stupidity to inanity. 

We have been now almost a year, in company 
with many of our similarly-enlightened com- 
patriots, reviving our memories of poor old “ef- 
fete and down-trodden Europe.” We have been 
the traditional round, not quite “from Cornhill 
Cairo,” but from Queenstown to Naples, and back. 
We first took a look at John Bull at home, that we 
might contrast him with the same animal abroad ; 
an edifying spectacle, perpetual theme to his own 
shrewdest satirists—of which more anon. We 
went to’Edinburgh, that marvellously interesting 
city, and got curiously confused (for Yankees) on 
the subject of bed-time. It was odd to have our 
carriage brought to the door at five in the after- 
noon for a twenty-mile excursion, with the reason- 
able expectation of returning before dark; and, 
having been advised to see the lights of the city 
from Carleton Hill, to be obliged to go to bed be- 
fore it was time to light the lamps! Then we ran 
down to London town, on which there have been 
several volumes written, which I would recom- 
mend to you. 

We crossed: the Channel, with diaphragms un- 
wrung, and found Paris the same soulless glit- 
tering thing we left it, some years ago; that 
“charming” focus of life, around which so many 
of our poor American moths are fluttering, and 
“enjoying themselves,” and scorching their dia- 
phanous wings. 

Then we traversed Switzerland from end to 
end. Switzerland is a very nice place; and it is 
a good place to “describe ;” but I have lent my 
Murray to a friend, and I don’t think I should be 
quite “up” in the fine-writing department. 

And this reminds me to drop a little warning, 
out of my immense experience, to my young 
friends who stay at home and form their impres- 
sions of Europe from the writers of newspapers 
and books. These scribes are liable, from the very 
nature of the case, to exaggerate, because they are 
bound, at all hazards, to create a sensation. Nature, 
they can nevér overdo. If it is Mont Blanc or Lake 
Lucerne, the Falls of Tivoli, or a storm at sea, that 





they;propose to set forth, let them spread them- 
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selvesand welcome! There still the grand subject 
remains, unexpressed; and the traveler who supple- 
nents his reading with experience, is doomed to no 
disappointment. But of all fine descriptions of 
hnman performances, beware! It is rare that you 
will meet with a palace that is half so gorgeous, 
achureh that is half so awe-inspiring, a musical 
is half so extatico-ravishingly 
or a picture that is half so nearly 
divine, as you have been led to suppose. 
Llere, for instance, we are, at Genoa. 


performance that 


Intozicatne, 


L It is aro- 
muntic old city, with a history coeval with that of 
Rome, and all bristling with mediwval associa- 
ciations; quite sufficient to make it replete with 
interest to the student of history or of art. It is 
well called a “city of palaces,” because there are 
a graat many of these dingy old piles here ; and it 
is true and eurious that they are all huddled to- 

ther in one or two very narrow streets. As you 
walk along and peep inat the immense dark door- 
ways, you see a mass of vaulted vestibule, and 
pillars brown with age, and a staircase balustraded, 
and an open court beyond; and you say “ Palace,” 
and pass on. And you look in at the next, and you 
see more pillars, more staircase, more gloom, and 
so, more “ Palace ;” but the aspect is seldom grand, 
more rarely beautiful, and never inviting. But 
now see what a traveler, who lies before me, can 
make out of this material. He says, if you pass 
down this street and look so into these open doors, 
“sou may indeed think yourself in a city of 
kines.” And then he goes off, like a pack of 
Chinese crackers, about “ columns,” and “ arcades,” 
and “arches,” and “orange-groves,” and “long 
perspectives,” and “ magnificent effects,” until you 
would faney that all the splendors of the Thousand 
and One Nights might. be comprised in one very 
ordinary day on the Via Balbi. Well, all I have to 
say is, if you allow yourself to be carried away by 
this sort of writing about Europe, you are laying 
up a store of disappointment. 

Do you remember Rey. J. T. Headley’s long- 
ago description of the Good Friday services 
in the Sistine Chapel, and the world-renowned 
performance of Allegri’s Miserere? The awful 
emotions excited by the putting eut of the ean- 
dles, one at the conclusion of each chanted What- 
youcallem, to denote the gradual, but utter, ex- 
tinction of the Universal Thingembob; and the 
immensely correct sensation inflicted by the choir 
in the darkness, as, beginning with an infinitesi- 
mal wail and increasing by a marvellous crescendo, 
the lamentation burst at last into one wild,.’wilder- 
ing. wail of woe, seeming to say, “ We are all, all 
orphans!” It was certainly a very fine bit of writ- 
ing (though I seem to deride it), and held its place 
in my memory and imagination for many a long 
year, until I attained to the opportunity of testing 
it by the facts. The one thing I was bound to ex- 
perience, on my first visit to Rome, was the Allegri 
and the sensation ; for, besides the Headley flour- 
ish, I knew that the Papal Choir was regarded as 
embodying all of choral execllence that the virtual 
practice of three or four centuries could impart, 
and that that perfection was all concentrated in 
this Miserere, which, though the music is only a 
simple psalm tune in the minor key, no other com- 
pany, however skilful, could sing; for many had 
made the attempt, and failed. That unparalleled 
effect of light and shade—that inimitable crescendo 
and diminuendo—ai last I should hear it, and my 
dream of a quarter of a century was to be dissi- 
pated in extatie fruition! Three mortal hours did 
I stand en my fect in the Sala Rogia, just without 
the door of the chapel, halberded by Swiss guards 
and hustled by swinish priests (for the most ill- 
mannered people in a crowd, at Rome, are the 
lower order of ecclesiastics, who seem to regard all 
strangers as intruders upon their proper domain), 
and what was my reward? The preliminary chant- 
ing was interminable and tedious; and the Mise- 
re re, emphatically “ noé the entertainment to which 
we were invited.” As a choral performance—by 
which I mean one in which all the tones are richly 
blended, all parts of the harmony duly represented, 
all the voices merged in a unity, and 
moving together in the production of dynamic 
e fects, like an organ under the hand of a mast@r— 
a failure. Fine voices there certainly were, 
bat they could be picked out, one by one—nay, 
ticy were distinctly prominent; while, high above 
to whole, that repulsive manufactured soprano, 
beard nowhere else than at Rome, held “bad 
eminence” and refused to make common cause 
with any human organ that had been left as the 
Almighty made it. The Roman people pretend to 
Zo into extacies over one or two of those emas- 
culine sopranos ; but I could liken their strained, 
abnormal tones to nothing but the nocturnal utter- 
ances of a——I would say, tomcat, but I should 
only ineur the obligation of an apology to Thomas, 
and I forbear. Se you see that by putting too much 
trust in fine writing, I came away from the Sis- 
tine, that day, a blighted being; my faith in all 
things human and the fine tissue of my young 
imagination gone forever. “ All orphans, indeed . 
T muttered bitterly, “we are all, all asses!” It 
was the utterance of a ruined man. 

But here I have allowed myself to be run away 
with by this very “bad pen,” and whereas I had 
hoped ‘to be beguiled by some yet undeveloped 
process into a train of reflection, or description, or 
(at the least, perhaps) moralization, which should 
win me a place in the columns of a serious journal, 
I have consumed all the space which could possibly 
be allotted to such lucubrations with a mere far- 
rigo of cynicism and reviling of my neighbor. 
This sort of thing really does not conduce directly 
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to the Millenium, to whose bringing about, I be- 
lieve, your paper is specindly devoted. Ané! as, 
moreover, this tirade, being itself affected with an 
inward misgiving, and a suspicion more than slight 
that it is arrant nonsense, will very probably dive 
away into some inner pocket of my portfolio, 
and never get itself posted, I forege all the really 
guvod and profitable things I was geing to say until 
a happier mood and moment, and close, to save 
statfonery. R. 





OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOMT. 


66 GOOD man’s home,” quoth Thomas K. 

7% Beecher, “is the more delightful to him 
vrhen he calls to mind that the world is #1 of good 
homes, and that millions are as happy ss he.” This 
sentence is the keynote to the most genainely orig- 
inal book in ecclesiastical literature that we have 
read for many a day. ‘Theology is nothing if it be 
not critical. If Thomas K. Beecher had written a 
hook criticising his sister denominations, it would 
have been a matter of nosurprise. However tren- 
dhant his blade, however well chosen his point of 
attack, however original his strategy, it would 
have been the old battle that we have been looking 
an, or fighting in, ever since we were of enough 
tio study catechism. But for a Christian man to 
conceite the idea of writirg ap other denomina- 
tons, of studying their excellencies, not their de- 
fects, of praising his brethren and apologizing for 
himself, is such a real exhibition of charity and 
lhumility.as to constitute an undoubted claim 

she commendation of “original” in the truést 
sense of that werd. The result is a rare book. 
* Alas for the rarity of Christian charity 
Under the sun.” 

To commend all the Churches was a bold step ; 
tio begin by commending the Roman Catholic 
Church was an audacious one. Mr. Beecher plunges 
iato his subject with a disregard of conventional 
methods that is delightfully defiant. He com: 
mends to our affection the Church which Protest- 
ant theology eustomarily entitles the “Church of 
Anti-Christ,” and holds up the doctrine of Infalli- 
bility, and the much-berated bigotry which ac- 
companies it, not to ridicule, but for the purpose 
of demanding our admiration. It required lynx 
eyes to find a merit in bigotry, but Mr. Beecher 
has done it, after this fashion : 

“The firmness and consistency with which the Roman 
Catholic Church asserts Iser quality and authority are ex- 
cellent. For this very excellence she is often reproached 
and called bigoted. Such rewiling is thoughticss and ill-ad- 
vised. If any man say that Jcsus Christ has founded a visi- 
ble church on earth, and declared her proper order, and 
endowed her with sacraments and divine authority; and, 
next, that the church in which he is dwelling is that one 
true Church of Christ,—then he must of necessity deny 
that other churches are true churches. 

“ *Sir, Iam sole agent of Rogars’ Sons for this city. They 
have no other agent here. Bust Iam none of your stingy 
sort, and so Lam willing to admit, that every store in town 
selis Rogers’ cutlery just as good as mine.’ Nonsense! 

“He who in one breath says, I belong to the one true and 
only Church of Christ upon earth, ane in the next breath de- 
clares approval of any and all other churches as being as 
good as his own, stultifies himself.” 

Having begun by finding a chance to praise what 
all the rest of the religious world is engaged in vi- 
tuperating, and that in a denomination which, in 
a recent ministerial gathering in this city, was 
characterized as pagan, and compared to the tem- 
ples of Josh, Mr. Beecher has no difficulty in finding 
opportunities for the exereise of charity toward 
Protestant denominations of every name. We are 
a little puzzled on reading his opening paragraphs 
in the next lecture to conceive why he is nota 
Presbyterian, since Presbyterianism is so purely a 
matter of church order, and since of its church or- 
der he treats as follows: 

** Any society that is guided and governed by its elder 
members is properly called Presbyterian. If it be governed 
by the whole congregation in mass-meeting it is Congrega- 
tional. If it be governed by bishops, regardless of age or 
number, then it is Episcopal. 

**T note then as an excellence that belongs to the Presby- 
terian Church, that the Presbyterian order is eminently 
ancient, natural, sensible, and Scriptural. I have no doubt 
that in Adam's family the younger were to submit to the 
elder; and they did so until Cain killed his brother and be- 
came independent.” 

The praise he awards to Presbyterians for their 
government and their creed, he gives to Episcopa- 
lians for their ritual : 

** The devotional treasures of the Roman Catholic Church 
are locked up. Her matchless literature is embalmed and 
buried in Latin. But in English there are no lessons, gos- 
pels, psalms, collects, confessions, thanksgivings, prayers,— 
no religious FORM-bookK—that can stand a moment in com- 
parison with the prayer-book of the Episcopal Church in 
the twofold quality of richness and age.” 

Occasionally, nowhere more remarkably perhaps 
than in his sermon on the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, he stretches a point for the sake of praise ; 
but we are so habituated to seeing Jogic perverted 
for the sake of censure that it is rather refreshing 
than otherwise to see a perversion for the sake of 
commendation. 

If we are perplexed to understand why Mr. 
Beecher is not a Presbyterian, when we read his 
sermon on Presbyterianism, we are yet more puz- 
zled when we read his discourse on Congregation- 
alism. Other Churches he praises. For his own 
he apologizes. Or is he merely ill at ease praising 
himself? It is true that he tells us that 

* Pure Congregationalism has no machinery. A question 
once up is quickly settled. If a church takes fire it is a ‘de- 
tached risk.’ There is no chance for ecclesiastical busy- 
bodies to pettifog the Holy Ghost out of mind and memory, 


substituting for his blessed inspirations rules and laws and 
precedents.” 
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But then, this hardly balances the declaration 
that “the Presbyterian creed is eminently ancient, 
natural, sensible, and Scriptural.” 

It is true that he tells us that 


“Itisa peculiar excellence of all true and courageous 
Congregational Churches that they need have no tradition 
between them and the Bible, and so can and ought to un- 
derstand Scripture far better than other Churches.” 

But then he'adds: 

“IT do not say that they do. For the freedom that permits 
upproach to the Gospel-fountain to drink, every man for 
himself, is also freedom to wander in desert and stony 
places, to bo cast down of devils and fill the darkness with 
incoherent howlings.” 

On the whole, the best thing he finds to say about 
Congregationalism, under which title he includes 
the Baptists, is the following well-put paragraph : 

“ Although their numbers have been great, their spirit 
heroic, and their success unmistakable, yet they have been 
like the countless fragments that come rattling down a 
mountain side in company with and following after great 
avalanches. The momentum, the thunder, and the fame 
are with the avalanche; but the fertility afterward,—the 
vineyarcs g@nd the gardens are found chiefly with the fine 
detritus, the rubbish left along the road where power and 
greatness went thundering by.” 

It is characteristic of his boldness, as well as of 
his breadth, that he who begins by praising the 
Roman Catholic ends by commending the services 
which have been rendered to the cause of Chris- 
tian truth by Universalists and Unitarians. The- 
ology was getting to be very full of dead-wood, 
and consequently very barren of fruit. The “Lik- 
eral Christians” have done a very useful work of 
pruning; not very pleasant to the old tree, but 
very serviceable. Was the Unitarian controversy 
ever more forcibly epitomized than in the follow- 
ing spicy paragraph ? 

“if at any time pastors begin to preach the AtRanasian 
creed, depend upon it, the spirit of God will raise up equally 
mistaken Unitarians for their destruction, even as in India, 
the devastation of the wild hog is something tempered by 
the ravening tiger. That land, however, is most to be de- 
stred as a home, which is neither cursed by wild hogs nor 
saved by tigers.” 

Was the absurd and irrational dogmatism of 
this same Athanasian creed, with its “dry and 
funny rattle to it that! makes irreverent people 
smile,” ever struck more forcibly than in the fol- 
lowing sharp and incisive sentence ? 

** He, therefore, that will be saved, must thus think of 
the Trinity.’ 

“ And yet I venture to say that no unlettered man ever did 
so think of the Trinity; neither can he so think of the Trir- 
ity if he try; and he who tries until he seems to have suc- 
ceeded, will probably have so damaged his understanding 
by the effort, as to be saved, not by the creed he has swal- 
lowed, but because of the compassion universally accorded 
to the feeble-minded, the crazy, or the otherwise irrespon- 
sible.” 

Was Christian truth and Christian love ever bet- 
ter mated than in the following sentence ? 

“That is a truly Christian Church in which the members 
adore the sovereignty of God with Dr. Emmons, and walk 
with Jesus whom Dr. Channing loved but feared to wor- 
ship.” 

We have not read for many a day any book with 
greater interest or greater profit than this little 
book on Our Seven Churches. We have written 
this article in the hope to introduce our readers to 
what has been so enjoyable and profitable a book 
to ourselves. And we have hoped to do this rather 
by giving them a taste of the book in extracts than 
by a critique upon it. Yet no extracts suffice to 
exhibit the quality which renders it most attrac- 
tive and useful, the spirit of genuine and unmis- 
takable love which pervades it. We have given 
ouly illustrations of its sparkle. But it also glows. 
Nor have we been able even to hint at the occa- 
sional evidences of the author’s strong convictions, 
wrought out, not in dogmatic, but in experimental 
forms, that render his book as genuinely as it is 
unconventionally Christian. We cannot close this 
article, however, though already too long, without 
one paragraph, which witnesses to the soundness 
of Mr. Beecher’s faith, but yet more to the sound- 
ness of his heart and the genuineness of his relig- 
ious experience. 

“ But citizens all! whether orthodox or liberal, religious 
or irreligious, rationalittic or simple-minded in your faith, 
I take you to witness in this hour, that by the testimeny of 
your own condemning conscience, accusing and not ex- 
cusing ; by the spectacle of your past life and its pathway 
strewn with broken purposes of good; by the fearfulness 
of your own thought of judgment and exact reckoning with 
God; by the volume of those many secret thoughts, selfish, 
sinful, unlovely, which you dare not confess to your near- 
est friend; by these resistless evidences and testimonies I 
certify and accuse you that ye ere erring, sinful men; that 
we all like lost sheep have gone astray. And while I thank 
Unitarians and Universalists for having something hum- 
bled the cruel rationalism of orthodoxy, and compelled 
something like meek and gentle utterance from the theolo- 
gians of to-day, yet the fact, the gloomy, dreadful fact with 
which these theologians began their reasonings nor Unita- 
rian nor Universalist, alas! can ever deny or destroy. No 
heresy can extirpate sin and death.” 





ROME IN THE PAST AND IN THE 
FUTURE. 
BY MISS BLANDINA CONANT. 


HE Rome of the past is gone. Its slow, easy, 
do-nothing life, its troops of picturesque, lazy 
priests, its squalid beggars, its thousands of ever- 
open churches, its gray, half-buried ruins, its very 
existence a waking dream, its memories—heathen, 
barbarian, Christian,—all have faded into the 
“light of common day.” A mockery of her past 
splendor may for a few years hang round her an- 
cient walls. The memory of her vanished great- 
ness will still kindle the heart of the traveler, as 
from the distant hills Rome bursts upon his sight. 
The glories of Passion Week will still draw crowds 
of pious pilgrims to the eternal city? and the Holy 
Father, borne in triumphant state, will stretch out 
his feeble hands to bless the kneeling throngs. 
The daily mass will still be chanted, and clouds 











of incense rise from her altars. But the glory has 
departed. The vice-gerent of God, the ruler of 
princes, has fallen from his high estate. The Vicar 
of Christ is the subject of a third-rate monarch. 
No longer, in the plentitude of temporal and spir- 
itual power, can he bless or ban. Only by sufter- 
ance can he remain in Rome. The prestige of the 
Papacy has departed, and soon must follow the 
splendor, the magic illusion. 

To the world, the Catholic world especially, the 
temporal power of the Pope has been a curse, a 
drag upon its progress, a standing reproach to 
Christendom. And yet, on the whole, the Roman 
Catholic Church has been a great conservator. 
With some rare exceptions, due chiefly to super- 
stitious bigotry, she has faithfully guarded the 
treasures committed to her chage. The greed of 
noble, and the fanatical devotion of priest, have 
indeed stripped many a temple of its fairest sculp- 
tures, its most graceful columns, its richest carv- 
ings; but still it is wonderful how much has 
escaped the hand of violence. 

Two worlds, mingled, yet distinct, lie before the 
traveler’s sight as he gazes upon the eternal city. 
Pagan Rome, kingdom, republic, empire, leoks 
down on him from gateway, obelisk, and temple. 
The.very dust beneath his feet is rich in buried 
treasures. The fallen glories of the magnificent 
empress of the world—grand even in their over- 
throw—lie in confused heaps around. Triumphal 
arches, adorned with the sculptured exploits of 
her mighty emperors, the graceful, light-springing 
column, the stately temple, the noble ampitheatre, 
still tell of a past, rich in all that wealth, art, 
power, and intellect can confer. The deserted 
Forum, once resounding with the tramp of count- 
less throngs, is silent, or echoes only the idle chat- 
ter of the curious traveler. Barbarian viclence 
has shattered its noblest edifices; a ruined wall 
alone remains of its Senate house. Only a few 
graceful. columns mark the site of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator. Mouldering walls, broken pillars, 
fallen capitals, tell the sad story of glory passed 
away. Beyond, the palace ef the Caesars looks 
down in ruined majesty from the deserted Pala- 
tine. On one hand, the Arch of Severus lifts its 
stately form ; on the other, far in the distance, rise 
the noble arches of the Colosseum. 

Side by side with the shrines of a dead religion, 
the monuments of a vanished empire, rise the al- 
tars of papal Rome. The saints have usurped the 
temples of the gods. Friars chant the Ave Maria 
in the Temple of Jupiter. In the Pantheon, the 
shrines of the Virgin have supplanted the altars: 
of Juno and Minerva. The mausoleum of Ha- 
drian is a papal fortress. Church and convent rise 
upon the vast remains of the still magnificent 
Baths of Titus and of Diocletian, which in ruined 
grandeur strew the heights of the Viminal and 
the Esquiline. 

The papacy succeeded to a rich heritage, and 
most gloriously has it enriched and enlarged the 
noble domain. All our detestation of its crimes 
against liberty, its cruel tyranny over the souls of 
men, should not blind us to the good it has done. 
The poetic element—that which makes us cling 
instinctively to what is beautiful and noble in the 
past—is one of the highest qualities of our nature. 
It lifts us above the grovelling pursuits of com- 
mon life, and brings us nearer to God. It cer- 
tainly was not without design that the Almighty 
implanted this love of the beautiful in our souls ; 
that upon a chosen few he hestowed a spark of his 
own creative power; and that he gave to all, ina 
measure, the faculty of recognizing and appreci- 
ating the beautiful in art as well as in nature. But 
since creative power is given to few, how great is 
the folly, the wickedness, even, of those who wan- 
tonly destroy the works of genius. To this folly, 
the early Protestants, when they first threw off the 
yoke under which humanity had so long bowed, 
must plead guilty. The cruel sufferings undergone 
at the hands of their spiritual tyrants may partially 
excuse, but does not justify, the wanton destruc- 
tion that too often followed the triumphs of free- 
dom. Stately cathedrals were demolished, the 
noblest expression of the intellect and piety of the 
Middle Ages, where architect, sculptor, mason, all 
working with earnest, devout purpose, sought each 
to put his best energies, his best work—design, 
carving, or hewn stone—into the temple of God, 
to present a worthy offering to the Most High. 
Destruction is swift, building up is slow. An hour 
of license will efface the products of a century’s 
patient toil. 

Liberty has gained much by the events of the 
last few weeks ; and yet, looking into the future, 
we cannot suppress a foreboding. Liberty means 
improvement ; improvements, new ideas; new 
ideas, the destruction of the dear old rubbish of 
the past, of the old abuses, about which so many 
affections have twined,so many charming ideas 
clustered, that tearing down the tottering old pile 
must tug at our very heart-strings. Young Europe 
will have as little reverence for antiquity as Young 
America. We may live to see the Pantheon torn 
down, and shop or factory built on its ruins; pal- 
ace and cathedral leveled to make room for gas- 
houses and dépéts. As long as the eternal city 
remained an appendage of the Pope, it was impos- 
sible that the past, so rich in memories, memories 
of a glory long vanished, but which shed a ray of 
reflected light on the seven-hilled city, should 
wholly yield to the present, with its prosaic life, its 
whirl of busy interests. 

Let us look back twenty years, and compare the 
Paris of 1850 with the Paris of to-day. It may 
give us a faint idea of the Rome of 1890. Strange 
indeed must their beloved city have looked to the 
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homesick exiles, returning but the other day from 
their long banishment. The familiar streets, the 
picturesque old houses, the dingy courts, the Paris 
in which they had grown up, every nook and cor- 
ner of which they knew,—all was changed. The 
Coup @Etat placed on the throne of France the 
most selfish of despots. To fill the mind of the 
French people with himself and his family, was 
the paltry ambizion which possessed his soul; to 
make France a mere reflection of the glory of 
himself and his house, kis highest ambition. Paris 
is France, in the world’s eye; and to make a new 
Paris was the task to which he early directed his 
energies. One memorial after another disap- 
peared. The narrow, crooked streets were widen- 
ed, boulevards cut through lines of stately man- 
sions, whose spacious halls, rich with medixval 
and renaissance carvings, recalled the memories 
of another age. The grandest monuments of the 
past, its cathedrals and palaces, Napoleon did not 
venture to destroy. Had he dared to face the ex- 
ecrations of the world, he would have pulled down 


‘ everything that did not celebrate his uncle’s tri- 


umphs or his own. 

Far more convenient, more magnificent, indeed, 
he made Paris. But can any amount of prosaic 
comfort and splendor excuse the barbarous hand 
that effaced the relies of a departed age; where 
history, as it were, acted itself before our mind’s 
eye; where we read the domestic life of medizval 
Europe, and traced the gradual unfolding of mod- 
ern civilization? Asif the Emperor were bound 
down to the exact limits of Paris, and could not, 
had he so wished, have turned the growth of the 
expanding city into new channels. 

Commerce rules with as despotic sway as Louis 
Napoleon. The incubus that so long sat like a 
leaden weight on the breast of Roman progress, 
has taken flight. A busy, active,bustling life will 
soon demand room to expand, and sweep away the 
relies of ancient and medieval Rome. Shops will 
cover the Palatine, boulevards be opened through 
the Forum, and St. Peters, perhaps, give place to 
a monster hotel. Gaul, Vandal, Frank, all have 
pillaged Rome, have sacked her temples, and 
burned her palaces ; but she has a worse foe yet to 
encoounter—the spirit of Progress. 

Already the work of destruction has begun. 
The few hours during which the Papal troops 
withstood the army of Italy, left terrible traces of 
the struggle upon the ancient walls of Rome. 
“For three or four hours,” says the lively corres- 
pondent of a morning paper, “the brisk cannon- 
ading was kept up; and from the clouds of dust 
and débris, mingling with the cannon-smoke, it was 
soon seen that the great masses of briek and lime, 
put together by the Romans fifteen centuries ago, 
were giving way. The Porta Pia, restored a few 
years ago, is terribly battered, the columns muti- 
lated, and the statues knocked to pieces.” 

In the end, the grand result obtained may make 
the price seem small. Let us hope it will prove 
so; and that the reported declaration of Italian 
engineers, that two years will be required to pre- 
pare Rome to serve as the capital of Italy, may 
not be an omen of evil to the remains of her 
ancient grandeur. 








A LOOK BEYOND THE VEIL. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


UR departed friend—where is he? Often has 
he left us before for a season, but then we 
expected him back. We kept his place at the fire, 
at the table, his clothes in the drawers, his books 
and papers and all the daily belongings of his 
household life ready for his return. Meanwhile 
by letter, or otherwise, we heard from him. We 
could write to him and get an answer. 

Now there is another departure more stringent, 
more severe—a final one. He has gone out of the 
house and we expect his returnno more. Thereis 
to be no more his place at table—no more his pres- 
ence at the fireside. We cannot send him a letter 
and get areply. He has crossed the river, but a 
heavy mist lies over the other side. Now we put 
away his books and papers, the companions of his 
daily toils, the instruments of his daily labors, 
his clothes—whose very appearance seems to us a 
part of his personality—because too painfully sug- 
gestive. We hide them away—he will never wear 
them more. 

Where is he? Faith answers for the good man, 
that he is at rest—at peace. But just where, just 
how—in which of the “many mansions” of the 
Father’s house? In what society ? In what employ- 
ments ?—we long to know more definitely. 

The Bible tells us one thing about that state into 
which they have passed. That world is under the 
government of Christ. So he declared to St. John 
when he appeared to him in glory: “I aM HE THAT 
LIVETH AND WAS DEAD, AND BEHOLD | AM ALIVE 
FOR EVERMORE, AMEN—AND HAVE THE KEYS’ OF 
HaDEs AND OF DEATH.” 

This much then is certain, our friend has 
passed to a world where the Lord Jesus reigns, 
where all things are under his dominion. In that 
realm, Jesus declares himself to be, “ He that open- 
eth and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man 
openeth.” 

It ig consoling then, to think that the arrange- 
went of that life to which our friend has entered, 
is in the merciful hands of our Divine Redeemer. 
And it is in infinite compassion to us that he re- 
minds us that He once died himself, and has risen 
again to a new immortal life, so that the whole of 
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that mysterious, dreaded experience has been fully 
proved by him. 

If we admit, then, that this great Spiritual world 
into which souls are all the while passing is Christ’s 
special dominion, the world where He arranges, 
and where things are done according to his will, 
we shall feel at once that, as compared with this 
world, it must be a land of love, peace, order and 
beauty. Its ‘many mansions” are arranged with 
tender reference to the exact wants, needs and 
state of moral progress of each soul. 

It was the opinion of the early Christians that 
the soul passing to that new state of existence, ar- 
rived there in a state of comparative immaturity. 
All is new and different—another mode of life, 
other and higher laws, in which the angel friends 
who have gone before are the educators. In the 
old Italian religious paintings, the death scene 
of a saint generally represented the body stretched 
out and lifeless, among weeping friends, while an- 
gels are bearing an infant upward in their arms, 
by which they represent the new born soul. There 
is an exquisite little painting of this kind by Fra 
Angelico, in Florence, representing the death of 
the Mother of Jesus, in which our Lord is receiv- 
ing her soul as an infant into his arms. The idea 
is in analogy with all the Divine modes of opera- 
tion which we know—transition to new modes of 
existence suppose gradual development. 

We may also suppose that the sphere of the new 
born immortal will be mercifully regulated aceord- 
ing to his spiritual progress. 

Not all really good men strike us as adapted to 
the same sphere in the Spiritual world. There are 
those who, like St. Paul, live in this mortal life, 
always desiring to depart and be with Christ— 
longing to be dissolved, weeping as if they wept 
not, rejoicing as if they rejoiced not. Their whole 
life is in the things out of the body, their life work 
in this world is not dealing with its physical forces 
or its material economies, but solely with spiritual 
conditions. These are the highest order of saints. 
By them religion is kept upin the world. They are 
called to be its teachers, apostles and seers, and 
have special spiritual adaptations granted to them. 
The early Christifns, as a body, were such men 
and women, and if they had not been, Christianity 
never could have made its way through such ob- 
stacles. But in the great movement of human life 
there must be men whose work must be in the 
things of this life. In order that they may work 
well in them, they must throw their enthusiasm 
into them. The Doctor must be an enthusiast in 
medicine and the study of pathology; the Lawyer 
in the science and practice of law, and so on down 
through countless armies of men and women who 
are called to administer the affairs of this mortal 
life. That they should love their work and all its 
accessories is as much desirable as that the soul 
called to be apostle or martyr should forget all 
things seen, and desire only to be dissolved and be 
with the Lord. © 

There are excellent men and women in this world, 
who seem to us more adapted to live here, than in 
the spiritual world. Among them are faithful 
Christians, who, if called to it, would cheerfully 
lay down their lives for their religion. But their 
earthly nature is strong and vivid, their faculties 
and adaptations are to things seen and visible, and 
they have very strongly, the animal and instinc- 
tive, shrinking from death and the unseen world. 


When Walter Scott wrote some sermons and was 
ridiculed for it, as if he had no business to meddle 
with spiritual things, he said in a letter to his 
friend that, whatever his faults might be, he was 
so real a Christian that, in event of another perse- 
cution for Christianity, he felt that he should cheer- 
fully be willing to lay down his life for it. Yet, 
Walter Scott loved Scotland and its traditions— 
loved his farm, his trees, his horses, and his dogs, 
and filled into this present life and was immaturely 
developed for the spiritual one. In his later years 
of desolation and decay, he said of books: “There 
is but one,” meaning the Bible; and in his dying 
words to Lockhart, repeated again and again, “ Be 
a good man—nothing else is worth anything.” He 
was then growing towards the spiritual sphere. 


It appears to us that these stages of development 
and progress may be regarded by our merciful 
Lord, and that by gentle transitions he may lead 
us from regions not unlike our earth, and as it 
were, shading off into our mortal life—upward and 
onward—as we can bear it, to those things which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man tO conceive. 

We may conceive our friends gone into Christ’s 
world, not in a state of vague rapture and estasy, 
or of blind absorption into the Divine nature, but 
in a “home” of rest and quiet adapted to their na- 
ture and progress—a home with duties, with vari- 
ed employment, with social intercourse and friend- 
ship, with opportunities for advance in all knowl- 
edge, and with a wide and widening sphere of ac- 
tive usefulness. One of the afflictive things con- 
nected with the passage of our friends into the un- 
seen world, has been a sort of loss to us, of their 
individual identity. In the vague ideas of blessed- 
ness and glory we lose the personality and the dis- 
tinctive traits to which our souls cling. Our warm- 
hearted, active, ardent friend, full of cheerful 
mirth and joyous humor, is gone—and in place we 
have a conception of a solemn angel, rapt away 
from earth in a distant divine latitude. 

But let us look at Christ’s life on earth—and re- 
membering that Christ is the Lord in that invisible 
world,—see how he united the most exalted spirit- 
uality aod divine communion, with the most ex- 
quisite human naturalness. There is that about 





Jesus 80 warm, so human, so simple and compre- 
hensible, that in every clime and country, each 
mortal being, whether Indian, Malay or Negro, had 
only to hear his story,to love him.as a heart friend. 
How he always respected human individuality ! 
He adapted himself to it in his disciples with a pa- 
rental tenderness. He did not treat John and Pe- 
ter and Thomas alike. He knew that John wasa 
poetic idealist, and Peter an impetuous, energetic 
man, and that Thomas was by nature a sincere 
skeptic, and varied his treatment of them accord- 
ingly. He offered to Thomas the proof his doubt- 
ing mind required, and which he gave to no other. 
When Martha and Mary met him at the grave of 
their brother, he individualized them in the same 
way. Martha was a strong woman, capable of be- 
ing addressed through her intellectual convictions, 
and so with Martha he reasoned, but with Mary he 
wept. 

In the regulation therefore, of that spirit-world, 
where he is Lord, we must expect the same scope 
for individuality. We are not to suppose all the 
faculties of this life cease their play, or that they 
gasp and smother in a vacuum, but that ample pro- 
vision is made for their appropriate exercise. Our 
friend is in different circumstances ; he has passed 
to a higher power and more congenial atmosphere, 
but that sacred sphere of individuality by which 


we know him from all others is unbroken. We: ‘ 
,; certain that he bas been pardoned, changed, and re- 


shall know him again when we meet him—every 
innocent personality intact and secure. 

Neither are we to suppose because they have 
passed thither, that our own temporal cares—the 
things that in our earth life try, perplex and dis- 
tress us, seem to them unworthy of attention. Be- 
cause we see in the case of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that while living with that supernatural 
world ever open before him, so that he could at 
any moment summon from it a legion of angels, 
he yet had the tenderest sympathy for the least of 
human interests around him. Just as he was en- 
tering on the sublimest publie ministry that earth 
has ever known, he stopped to go with his mother 
to a wedding, and his flrst exercise of miraculous 
power was to relieve an embarrassment in the fes- 
tivity. Our departed friends will be clothed with 
this spirit of the Lord, and while they keep ever 
uppermost our spiritual advancement will regard 
with tenderness our earthly weaknesses and natu- 
ral and innocent wants and cares. 

How angelic spirits can minister to us, is a mat- 
ter about which little is revealed. We are simply 
told that they do thus minister, that one sinner re- 
penting gives them joy—that each little child has 
its angel, that they watch the death-bed and bear 
away the parted soul. Undoubtedly our friends 
when placed in their divine habitations, are under 
a divine law and guidance. They have their ap- 
pointed sphere, and their duties, and do not follow 
the mere promptings of an undisciplined affection. 
They enter intg the wisdom and calmness of God 
and what Porn, ‘a for us is regulated by his direc- 
tions. 

If, therefore, we would feel them near us, itmust 
be by our drawing near to Him who is their Lord, 
whose spirit inspires them, whose love controls 
them. We may remember that our Lord in his 
earthly struggles did not call on angels, but on 
God. It was his Father whom he prayed to three 
times in his lone extremity, saying the same words, 
and. then the angets came to him. 

We sincerely believe that it has sometimes been 
God’s will to vouchsafe to faithful souls some 
glimpses of the spiritual world, and by the loved 
voice or presence of the departed, seen in night 
visions or by vivid impressions of them, to relieve 
some crisis Of agony—to give lightness, peace and 
joy. But more often these ministrations are so 
gentle and equable, and so mingle with the normal 
currents of the soul as to be indistinguishable. It 
is cheering to hold St. Augustine’s doctrine—that 
when we purpose what they purpose, and seek what 
they seek, and adore what they adore—then they 
pray with us uninvoked. Their presence with us 
may be in accordance with the great Spiritual law, 
“Draw nigh unto God, and he will draw nigh unto 
you.” In setting our affections on things above 
and seeking those things that are above, where 
Christ sitteth, we are taking the most direct means 
to come into nearness to them. 

We are here upon this earth as a family of child- 
ren, whose father has prepared for them a better 
home in a far country. We have not seen it, and 
do not know exactly how it looks,—and the home 
where we at present sojourn is familiar and dear. 
When, therefore, one member after another is sum- 
moned to go forward—when the home is gradually 
being despoiled of this and that familiar belong- 
ing, sent forward to their future residence, there 
may come some dreary hours, and some natural 
sickness of heart. 

We cling to what is—and dimly comprehend 
what we have never seen. Yet, what is our ad- 
vance in life, but the gradual sending forward to 
another life of hopes, aims and aspirations. Noth- 
ing draws us so strongly there as the taking of 
friends. When a husbandman would move a tree, 
he first cuts off its roots for a wide circle around. 
So each friend taken from this life is one root cut 
that we may be more easily transplanted to the 
Paradise of God. 

What can we say better in closing, than the 
Episcopal Church’s prayer for All-Saints Day : 

“Oh, Almighty God, who hast knit together thine elect in 
one communion and fellowship in the mystical body of 
thy Son, Christ gur Lord. Grant us grace so to follow thy 
blessed saints in all virtuous and godly living, that we may 
at last come to those unspeakable joys which thou hast pre- 


pared for them who unfeignedly ‘love thee, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, Amen,” 
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CONSCIOUSNESS OF CONVERSION. 
Frrmpay EVENING, Oct, 28, 1870. 
HAVE a letter from Enterprise, in Mississippi ; 
and I will read a part of it: 

“T want an advisory letter from you; for I am in charze 
of a Sunday-school among the Freedmen, and can only say, 
Go, when I should say, Come. I have prayed very hard for 
forgiveness of my sins; for I know that God has power to 
forgive, and that Christ’s love can release us from all sin. 
And yet, my prayer seemed to avail me nothing. I have 
always had a desire to be a Christian; I have always beep 
religiously inclined; and I know thatI am as vile a sinner as 
the vilest. I believe that God is able to, and will. fulfill all 
he has promised. I believein his holy Word. I have beon 
told that if I believe in Jesus Christ, and everything that is 
said about him in the Bible, the result will be salvation, pa: 
don, and peace with God. Ido believe this, but I cannot 
feel that Tam accepted. I would write much, but I feay a 
long letter would annoy you.’ 

This letter I reed, not because it is remarkable, but 
because it is a fair representation of a very large 
number of cases, in every comrounity, of persons 
who have been under generai religious instruction. 

In the first place, there is a very vague, but almost 
universal impression, that when 2 man becomes reli- 
gious, then and there, on the spot, he receives some 
such intimation of illumination as shall make him 


ceived into God’s favor. This touches the whole 
question of the evidences of a spiritual change. 

I believe, too, that when a man’s heart is brought 
under the influence of the Divine Spirit, and wil- 
lingly yields itseif to it, a great change takes place; 
but Ido not believe it always takes place in such 2 
manner that there is a disclosure of the full work to 
the individual himself. On the other hand, the work 
may take place, and, partly through the mnn’s ig- 
norance, partly through his misinstruction and mis- 
education, partly through slowness of temperament, 
partly through want of imagination and sympathy, 
which have very much to do with what we cal! a liv- 
ing faith, and partly from other reasons, a man may 
be in the dark—certainly no further along than in 
the twilight; and that, too, after the day has begun 
to dawn for him. 

Let me then say, first, that when 2 man has come, 
as this person seems to have done, into a clear con- 


apy precise theologicul terms; when a mam is so 
satisfigd that he is sinful as to feel the n®ed of the 
enlightening and cleansing influences of the Epirit of 
God; when a mam is convinced that his virtues 
alone can neither save him nor build him up into a 
perfect manhood; that his sin is not merely a mis- 
take tirough much ignorance, and through many 
infelicities accompanying it—then there is, down 
below all this, a sense of ill-desert and of guilt before 
God, so that he is conscious of a need of divine pity 
and divine succor and divine forgiveness. And 
when a man is brought to that state in which he 
feels his own personal need and helplessness, and is 
able to say honestly, ‘‘ From this time forth I am de- 
termined, by the help of God, to do his will;” when 
there is this resolution coming truthfully from @ 
man’s real inward self, then that man has a right to 
say, ‘‘Iam forgiven.” 

There are, I will imagine, a score of young fellows 
upon my grounds. They have been stealing this 
that and the other thing, and they have broken 
down flowers and shrubs and what not, and com- 
mitted a great many trespasses. And I have secured 
evidence against every one of them. I have got 
the law on them, and they know it. Their fate 
rests With me. Any hour when I say the word the 
officers will seize them, and nothing will save them. 
They must come to grief if I only choose to turn the 
screw. Not one of them can getaway. And, know- 
ing that they are in dismay and suffering and great 
trouble among themselves, as to what they shal! da, 
I say to myself, “‘ Now, this isa good time to give 
these young fellows a start in lite. They are in the 
wrong, and they all feel it, and they are shaking 
with fear, and are in just the right conditicn to be 
influenced for their good.’’ And I seud each of them 
word, by one whois a friend of mine and a com- 
panion of his, that if he will come up and face me, 
and frankly own his wrong, and give me his word 
ang hand that this is the last of his invasion of my 
premises, that will be the last of it; he new? not give 
himself any further trouble; I will drop the wacle 
matter. And having received this word, the next 
day one of the boldest of them comes up, gngi says to 
me, ‘ft come in response to your kind offer, to say 
that I was in that scrape, and did steal those things, 
and am sorry for it. I have regretted it cver since, 
and have been heartily askamed of it. This will be 
a good lesson to me, and I am determined to be an 
honest man from this time forth, so help me God.”’ 
And he shakes hand with me, and goes down town 
about his business. Another one of them comes and 
says the same thing. And dol need io draw up a 
document to assure them of my forgiveness? Dol 
need to do any more than give them my word that, 
since they have complied with the conditions which 
were imposed, that ends the matter? And after 
every one of those twenty men have come up and 
confessed to me, and said that they had turned over 
a new leaf, and that they would never again trotble 
me nor anybody else in that unrighteous way, and I, 
believing them to be sincere in it, have purdonea 
them, can there be any doubt in their minds that 
they will be safe; that all proceedings against them 
will be stopped? Will they be afraid of me? The 
next day, when they see me driving down town, 
will they hang their heads, and dodge, and hide, not 
feeling sure whether I meant what I said or not? 
No. When I had offered them forgiveness on cex 
tain conditions, and they had complied with thoss« 
conditions, that compliance would be evidenee hat 
I had forgiven them, and would be ground fer their 
faith in me. Under such circumstances, forgiveness 
would not be like ihe passing of a deed for property, 
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requiring certain legal formalities. My word given 
would be all that they would want. And the mo- 
ment that I had fulfilled the terms which I had laid 
down, they would say, ‘‘ There, he said so and so, 
and he is always as good as his word ;’’ and that would 
settle it. The moment they had given me their word 
and hand in that way, it would be areal pardon, if 
ever there was one; and all that belonged to the past 
would drift backward like a dream, and begin to 
disappear; and they would start forward as though 
they had received a new light. 

Now, we are living in this world by the force of 

our lower feelings. We are under the inspiration of 
selfishness. We are living much nearer to the animal 
life than to the spiritual life. We are living out of 
sympathy with God, and very much in sympathy 
with ourselves. We are living in a perversion of the 
most important part of our minds, more or less. 
And there comes from above to us the word of con- 
demnation, and the voice of God speaking by His 
law. We are under the wrath and curse of God’s 
law. There is but one rescue, and that is amnesty. 
And God has been pleased to say, ‘‘ Whoever will 
confess his sin and forsake it, shall be forgiven.” 
You hear this offer, and heed it, and go to God, and 
confess your sin, and declare your inward purpose 
to turn from it, with all the strength that you have; 
and you begin to turn from it. And the moment you 
have your will on your side; the moment you say, 
‘*T was sinful, and [I turn my back upon the life of 
sinfulness which [ have been leading, and from this 
time forth I am going to obey, so far as I know how, 
the commands of my God’’—that moment you have 
a right to say, “‘I know that I am sincere, and that, 
having God at His word, Iam forgiven.” But you 
do not sayit, nor feel it. It is at this point that 
you do not have faith. It is at this point that Christ 
says to every man what he said to the man at the 
Pool of Bethesda, One Sabbath, he found a man 
lying there miserable and crippled; and (as it ap- 
peared afterward, by some reason of his own) he 
could not help himself into the Pool. And Christ 
said to him, ‘“‘ Wilt thou be mgde whole?” And he 
commenced telling why he was not made whole— 
that a man stepped in before him. And Christ had 
compassion on him. He looked him well, as it were. 
He gazed upon him, and then said, “Take up thy 
bed and walk.”’ Now, if a man has lain still, saying, 
“I want some evidence that I am well,” let him get 
up and walk ; and if he is well, that will be evidence 
of it. If this poor wretched cripple, who could not 
stir before, had asked for some tickling to run up his 
arm, or something of that sort, as a sign that he was 
well, he would have been like a great many mer in 
our day, who want some eclaircissement to show that 
they are forgiven. And the command to all such is, 
“Get up and walk.” And the result of the effort 
which a man makes to obey this command; the 
bending of the knee-joint, now limber, that*has not 
been bent for years, will show him that he is healed. 
And to every man that has gone wrong, and has 
turned around and said, “By the help of the 
LordIam going to live a better life,’’ Christ says, 
“Well, begin to live that better life. Walk, and 
your ability to walk will be evidence that I am 
helping you.’”’ The moment a man who has been 
going wrong accepts the authority of God, and 
says, ‘‘ Henceforth I am going to obey the Lord,” that 
resolution, that determination, is enough. Then let 
him begin to walk. 

Now comes in the next step, which is that every 
man, so soon as he begins to walk in the new life, will 
find that he is not converted—if he means by conver- 
sion, being brought on toa ground of perfect obe- 
dience, People have an idea that when they become 
Christians they will almost have wings sprouting 
out of them, and that they will move along in a re- 
ligious life as easily as a bird sails through the air. 
That may be before a man has become a Christian, but 
never afterward. I never saw a man who, after he 
had become a Christian, did not believe he had his 
fight all before him. I have seen persons brought 
out in a revival who, during the enthusiasm of the 
meetings, and under the social glow that was on them, 
rejoiced. And I never wanted them to rejoice any 
less, I was glad to see them full of joy. But I never 
knew a proud man who had the power of truth 
struck through his pride so that in one hour that 
pride gave up all its obliquities, and he had no more 
trouble with it during his whole life. I never knew 
aman who had been for twenty-five or thirty years 
drilling himself in evil propensities and habits, to 
cure those habits in an hour. I never knew aman 
who did not have to spend scores and scores of 
years in educating himself over again after he was 
converted, Conversion is bringing a man back toa 
better schoolmaster—to the scheolmaster, Love—to 
the schoolmaster, Jesus Christ. And it is only when 
aman has been converted gradually, that he comes 
to a great and continuous afflux of joy and delight. 
When a man is converted he has to watch himself 
all through his life. He has to look after his temper. 
He has to fight with his tongue. He has to guard 
against being tripped up, and thrown down here and 
there. He has to go to God and say, “It seems to 
me I am worse than I ever was before. Thou didst 
awaken me to my sinfulness, and I promised to live 
according to Thy will; but I did not keep that word; 
and my pride and selfishness seem to be running 
away with me.” And the response is, ‘ True, true. 
Once you thought that your strength was sufficient 
for you. But now you find that when you are tired 
you need something to lean on, and that without 
me you can do nothing. And if I am willing to bear 
with you, oh my child! and wait till you learn how; 
if I am willing to give you from day to day my 
strength; if my grace is sufficient for all things, 
and I am willing to be patient with you, are you not 
willing to be patient with yourself, and to persevere?” 
How great is that kindness, how great is that love, 
how great is that condescension, how great is that 
compassion, how great is that patience, which Christ 
manifests toward every one of us! 

And now, my advice (for probably my words will 
be borne upon the press to this young man, and not 
to him only, but to thousands and thousands that will 
say, when they read of this case, ‘‘ There, that is my 
situation !’’) is this; Do not wait to be convicted of 


sin more than you are already. If you believe and 
know that you are a sinner before God, the first step 
for you isto makea resolution before God, solemnly, 
(it will be all the better if you record it with your 
own hand), saying, “‘From this time forth, by the 
divine help, I will endeavor to overcome every evil 
way in myself. I accept the word of the Lord, that 
if I strive against my sin I shall be forgiven; and 
henceforth I will endeavor to do my duty according 
to his commandments.”’ 

And then do not stop to see how you feel, and see 
what the new course upon waich you have entered 
is doing to you. Your business, if you have come to 
@ pause and are determined to turn your back on 
evil and to seek good, is, to take up your bed and 
walk. You have been lying lazy long enough. It is 
time for you to be doing something for other men. 
Itis time that you began to promote the glory ot 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the interests oi 
the Christian Church on the earth. There is work on 
the right hand and on the left. Goto work. Do not 
stop to see whether you are keeping time or not. 
And do not be ashamed to let your companions 
know of the change that has come over you. Do 
not hesitate te say to them, ‘I have started in a new 
course; from this time forth I accept the example 
and precept of Christ; and Iam going, as tar us 1 
can, to follow them.’”’ Take that step, and let it be 
known. 

And do not at any time attempt to find joy by 
looking into your own heart and seeing bow good it 
is, or what yon have gained, or what your expe- 
riences are. All your joy is to come by looking out 
from yourself, and looking at the welfare ot your 
fellow-men, or else by looking up and seeing the oc- 
casion and reason of your joy in the glory and mag- 
ninimity and love of Him who gave Himself tor you. 
There is very little in a man to tead him to be happy. 
It is a sense of God’s great goodness; it is a sense o1 
Christ’s great love; it is the happiness which we 
have in the Holy Ghost, shed abroad in our hearts, 
that leads us into peace. 

So, then, confess and forsake your sins. Make a 
profession of your new life to your brethren about 
you. Go to work for the Lord Jesus Christ. Let 
your hands find something to do. Trust the Lord, 
and rejoice in God,—not in yourselves—and it, shall 
all be well. 

Mr. —— remarked, that after he had made up his mind to 
be a Christian, he seemed to himself to be worse than he 
ever had been before; and that he had learned by his expe- 
rience that a man only began to be a Christian when he was 
first converted. 

It is very common for a person, after beginning to 
live a Christian life, to feel that he is coming into 
great development; that he is to have a new revela- 
tion. And sometimes persons wait to be convicted 
of sin. Do not wait a minute for corrviction. You 
may as well take it afterwards, and gradually, as to 
take it, as it were, in a thunder-storm, and be swept 
hither and thither by violent emotions. If any man 
who attempts to liveall the time right, does not find 
conviction of sin enough, he is different from me. 
Nothing convicts a man of sin so much as living 
according to the standard of Ged’s word. Watch 
yourself one day, and you will be certain to be con- 
vinced of your own imperfection and sinfulness be- 
fore God. There isno man that can measure him- 
self on the ideal of God’s word and not feel con- 
demned. 


Take a familiar ingtance. Here is a man who has 
been, from various prudential considerations, strug- 
gling with envious, unjust, wicked thoughts; or with 
a temper that is violent and fiery; he has managed 
to get along without breaking down. But by and 
by there comes before him a higher standard. And 
he says “I have been trying to govern myself in 
these things by worldly interests and expedients; 
and I am now going to live according to the com- 
mands of God, which is my geasonable service. I am 
going to take a higher standard.’’ And he goes over 
to his business; and it seem as though the devil had 
got into every one of his faculties. They never did 
act so before. He never had so many thoughts 
shooting this, that and the other way. He never had 
so much opposition. I have known persons who, 
having vowed that they would live a better life, and 
thinking that they had fought the battle, un- 
dertook to carry out their decision. And as a man 
that intends to carry out the conditions of a will, has 
to fight every one of the heirs, so they had to fight 
their passions on every hand. And in despair they 
said, “If this is the way to be good, I never shall be 
good in the world—never.”’ Why, the first convic- 
tions of sin are not half convictions. The first reso- 
lutions of a man in entering upon a Christian life, as 
compared with the spiritual standard, are not twi- 
lights even. And when a man attempts to embody 
in his conduct these higher views and intuitions, these 
higher standards, these new ideals and tendencies 
which come to him through the light of revelation, 
his life seems to him more distorted, more homel/, 
more hateful than ever. And frequently a storm is 
introduced at the very threshold in this way, until 
the man, at last, by persistence and perseverance 
begins to get the uppermost; until he begins to have 
such a sense of God’s presence with him that the de- 
mons are cast out of him; until the presence and 
sweet peace of God’s Spirit begins to work victory 
in him. @ftentimes when the earlier parts of Chris- 
tian experience are overshadowed and full of dark- 
ness, the later parts are full of light. 

When you are sick, and the doctor comes and gives 
you medicine, the first effect, oftentimes, is to make 
you sicker, a hundred times, than you were before. 
and the doctor says to you the next morning, ‘‘I 
expected that you would feel worse. You will feel 
worse yet before you are better. The liver, the diges- 
tion, and the nerves, must go through a painful pro- 
cess of medication; but when, by and by, the sys- 
tem is cleansed, and the reaction comes, everything 
will improve little by little, and at last you will 
come into a healthy state.” And as it is with bodily 
sickness, so it is with spiritual. 

Let every man take courage, then, in the Christian 
life. Because you come into darkness; because you 
are brotight into conflict; because you find your way 





obstructed, be not diseouraged, Because when you 
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pray for God’s help it does not come immediately, do 
not lose your confidence. And if you have promised 
that you would not violate the commandments of 
God, and you have set up a watch, and have striven 
to the extent of your power to forsake your sins, and 
have failed because you have promised what you 
cannot fulfill, and what nothing but divine grace 
can enable you to do, be not discouraged. For Christ 
takes you as a sinner, and is going to keep you as long 
as you live as a sinning child, erring this way, erring 
that way, erring in every direction, until he lifts you 
out of the river of death, with all that is earthly left 
behind; until that hour when you will be able to 
say, at every step, ‘By the grace of God Iam what 
Tam.”’ 
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Public Opinion. 


‘RIGHT’ AND “ LEFT’’ UNITARIANISM. 

(We present extracts from speeches made by re- 
presentatives of either wing of the National Con- 
vention of Unitarians lately held in N. Y., and also 
the comments of several journals upon the proceed- 
ings.] ; 

{From the Report in the Liberal Christian.] 
EV. JOSEPH MAY, of Newburyport, Mass., 
said: I believe that I havein my heart the 
fullest sympathy of the Unitarian denomination. It 
is my ancestral denomination, and to be separated 
from it in any degree would cost me as much in per- 
sonal feeling as I think it could cost any other per- 
son. Imay say also that I profess a deep faith, an 
abiding confidence and reverence scarcely to be sur- 
passed, I take it, for the memory and work and eth- 
ical and purely religious instructions of Jesus. And 
yet there is in my mind, as in a great many othors, a 
doubt of what at the present time constitutes a 
Christian. Now, if you will let me go back, I will 
make a statement. I have been brought up a Uni- 
tarian, with the supposition that that meant perfect 
liberty of thought. Not Christian liberty, my friends, 
merely, but perfect liberty. As I understand it, 
gentlemen who use the term Christian liberty mean 
liberty to think indeed if you will come to their con- 
clusions. I cannot understand it otherwise, nor do 
I say that with the least disposition to impute to 
them narrow sentiments. Now i¢ has always seemed 
to me that our body represented on the one side a 
sentiment; on the other side an idea. The sentiment 
which has been strong in it, and is now strong in it, 
is that of allegiance to Jesus Christ. Theidea which 
has been equally strong has been that of mental free- 
dom. Now, it is obvious to us all that, historically, 
the allegiance of the body to Christ was complete. 
It is equally obvious that the working of the idea of 
mental freedom has very greatly modified this alle- 
giance to him, and at the present time, it seems to 
me, that form of allegiance to him which many of 
us feéi can hardly be said to be covered by the word 
Christian. Hitherto I have felt perfectly free 
free to operate with the body with which I feel so 
closely united, because those difficulties in my mind 
did not require to be settled; but now they will de- 
mand to besettled. Now, I should be required to 
stand upand say that I profess and call myself a 
Christian. Hitherto, with less sensitiveness perhaps 
than my brother Potter, I have felt that I could 
come in here without any loss of self-respect, and 
co-operate with this body. I felt that, practically, I 
was at home with the denomination. But I cannot 
hereafter come here, if Iam to “profess and call 
myself a Christian,’ because I cannot take the word 
in the loose sense in which it is often taken. I be- 
lieve that my brothers on the left side are contented, 
to feel that they are working in the spirit of Jesus. 
That I can see. I believe that, if any man wants to 
carry out the work of Jesus in an ethical sense, I do; 
but the word Christian, as in use to-day, connects 
itself essentially with the work of Jesus. Now, asa 
religious teacher, I stand upon a broader ground. I 
do not profess that, in that which Ido, Iam neces- 
sarily and essentially connected with him ; therefore 
I cannot profess and call myself a Christian, and 
therefore I say to this denomination that, if this art- 
icle is passed, though it may be entirely a matter of 
indifference to them—no, it woulf not bea matter 
of indifference to them that a brother shonld go—I 
cannot feel that I should co-operate with them 
longer.” 
EV. DR. BELLOWS said—There is not now 
the least difference of feeling, so far asI can 
understand, whatever there may have been when 
we came here, in regard to the infinite desirableness 
of paying the utmost deference to the scruples and 
difficulties of all cur brethren, whether they be Rad 
ital or Conservative. Theonly question is, how to do 
it without offending more consciences on the one 
side than we save from offense on the other. There 
are consciences on both sides of this body ; and they 
have a tender and very solemn sense of duty. There 
are times when no respect for the scruples and diffi- 
culties of other consciences can possibly serve to heal 
our own; when we must be faithful—according to 
the teachings of our Radical brethren themselves— 
to the profound convictions of duty that are in our 
own souls. Now this denomination, the Unitarian 
body, and this Christian Conference, must not be 
considered without some reference to its history and 
character, and to the history and character of the 
If we are to 
have @hristianity defined in this body we shall go to 
pieces. (Applause.) The only safety in this body is 
to leave Christianity to define itself in the conscien- 
ces and minds of those who come here, taking for 
our basis the historical forms under which faith in 
Christ and Christianity has everywhere acted as the 
corner-stone, as the basis of the Christian Church, 
and of all Christendom. The question is now, whe- 
ther for the sake of giving freedom of conscience to 
this or to the other man, we will take up our corner- 
stone, or say that we meant nothing in laying our 
corner-stone down, and that anybody who chooses 
to come and takeit up, and toss it out of the Con- 
vention, is doing only what he has a perfect excuse 
and liberty todo If our solemn assertion that we 








‘are based upoy the foundation cornersstone—Jesus 








Christ—that we are not going to accept of any such 

definition of Christianity as that which teaches that 

love to God and love to mar, being the substance of 

the thing which he taught, is also Jesus Christ him- 

self, and that the great church system of truth and 

grace and method, by which alone those ideas have 

been made available and useful in the world—if any- 

body comes here and seeks so far to stultify this body 

as to make it disbelieve thatit is a Christian Church, 

seeking to make people love God and love man 

through the discipleship of Jesus Christ, and by pre- 
senting Jesus Christ and his precepts, history, and 

teachings to the world, it seems to me that the bare 

mention of the distinction will commend itself to 
every fairand honest mind in this assembly. No, 

we are not a body that believes that to love God and 

to love man is the whole Church, and the whole or- 
ganizing principle, and the whole idea that we have 
in view. If it were so we might just as well disperse 
ourselves to the winds to-morrow, and each one of 
us take up the newspapers and magazines, or his in- 
dividual club or sword, and go to work to promote 
the honor of God and man in hisown way. Weare 
not a mob of philanthropists of all religions. We 
are Christians, and we propose to work in Christian 
ways, and to build up God’s kingdom upon Jesus 
Christ (applause,) and the sooner the Free religion- 
ists who, in my judgment, are, many of them, just 
as good men and Christians, and some of them bet- 
ter Christians than I or many others who stand up- 
on this floor—if these individuals are unable to work 
with an organization, which, proposing to leave them 
the most perfect liberty of their individual conscien- 
ces, yet refuses to disown the corner-stone on which 
they stand, or legislate it into insignificance or un- 
importance, why, the sooner they understand all 
this the better. The sooner we agree in heart and 
head, and are able to say to them, ‘ Dear brethren, 
God bless you; go and do God’s work in your own 
way. If you think thereis some,better way than 
that of Jesus Christ, go and work that way, and 
God’s blessing be with you. But we are a Christian 
Church—a body of Christians.” (Applause.) Dear 
brethren, I pray you, I entreat you, to hear me and 
not to applaud me. I take no pleasure in the ap- 
plause. What I am saying Iam saying with a grieved 
and bruised heart. I feel an infinite desire to con- 
ciliate. I feel the utmost solicitude to calm and quiet 
the fears in the bosoms of our Radical brethren; to 
show them that we desire them to remainin our 
body; that we willdo anything except to give up 
what I believe nine-tenths of this body hold dear, 
namely, allegiance to Jesus Christ, which those gen- 
tlemen ask us in some way to compromise or render 
doubtful. We wish to show them by every possible 
argument that we can bring to bear, that we wish 
them to have perfect liberty of conscience; that we 
invite them, if t»oy call themselves Christians on 
any grounds whatsoever, to be with us and of us. 
We are not going to settle the grounds. We cannot 
debate the question of what a Christian basis is. 


{From the Methodist, N. Y.] 


E were present for several hours during a 
part of this discussion, and were painfully 
impressed with the general carelessness manifested 
not to make too positive and definite an acknowledg- 
ment of Christ. We question very much if the com- 
promise at last adopted, will be permanently satis- 
factory to either party; but this, time will show. 
The attempt to unite, in conference relations, men 
who hold the radical, opinion to which the Doctor 
[Bellows] refers, with those who, like himself, assert 
that they ‘can never consent to remain in any 
church or communion which is ashamed of Jesus 
Christ and his Gespel”’ is an experiment not likely 
to be attended with permanent success. A body 
with such heterogeneous elements will inevitably 
lack cohesive power. 


(From the Liberal Christian, N. Y.] 


LD prcenianenope we have defined a few good and 
pious men out of the Conference. But we have 
not done it in the spirit of self-righteousness, or with 
any disposition to deny the graces and character of 
those whose religious faith was of such an impracti- 
cable a sort that they could not call.Christ in any 
sense their master. A Christian organization must 
rest on the original Christian confession. That is the 
plainest common sense. Those who are not willing 
and able to call themselves Christians cannot find 
themselves in it usefully, honorably, or without 
serious imputations upon the motives of those who - 
allow so unnatural an alliance. We see plainly, 
then, that we must lose some men from our fellow- 
ship whom, personally, we love and respect. They 
will leave us with good-will, and with a sense of the 
impossibility of our making our platform any wider 
or looser without coming over to their own ground, 
which they must see is utterly hopeless. On the 
other hand, the great majority of those leaning to 
theistic in distinction from Christian views, but who 
love the Church and the Gospel, will henceforth 
more carefully consider their tendencies and more 
fairly interpret the Christian basis on which we rest. 
They will realize the breadth of our foundation and 
feel the necessity of it. They have manifested a self- 
control, a truly Christian temper and spirit, and a 
truly Christian faith in their part of this debate 
which must have removed many prejudices, in- 
creased the desire of having them with us and en- 
couraged the most conservative in the purpose to be 
patient, magnanimous, respectful towards them and 
their views, so far as they do not touch the general 
aljégiance of our Conference towards the Captain of 
our salvation. We trust that every attempt to in- 
dulge a partisan spirit of victory on the part of con- 
servatives will be felt instinctively to be equally in 
bad taste and bad blood, It is in sorrow, not in 
pride, that we see any sweet and tender consciences 
strained or grieved by the policy the denomination 
feels obliged by its highest convictions of duty to 
pursue. The only victory we rejoice in, is the victory 
which love and devotion to truth and duty achieve 
when each man prefers the things of another to his 
own, and is willing to make all sacrifices personal to 
himself that God may be glorified and Christ exalted. 
And that victory was as much promoted by one side 
as by the other, Each conquered the other! 
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- Literature and “Att. : 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TS publication of Cowper’s Poems in England 
has brought up anew the story of how “John 
Gilpin’ found its way into popularity. That most 
delightful of all ballads was originally prepared for 
the entertainment of the author’s own circle. It fi- 
nally became public through the agency of Mrs. Un- 
win, who, as Cowper tells us, would send it to the 
Public Advertiser. ‘ At first itwas not much talked 
about, except among private friends, who were in 
the secret. Itmade Unwin laugh himself into a fitof 
tears; and even the stern Mr. Newton was dissolved 
into admiration. Three years after its publication 
in the newspaper, Mr. Richard Sharp (more famil- 
iarly known in that day as Conversation Sharp), re- 
commended it to the notice of Henderson, the actor, 
who happened to be delivering a series of recitations 
at Freemasons’ Hall. The effect on the audience is 
described as being perfectly electrical. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, who was present on one occasion (says a corres- 
pondent who communicated the anecdote to Mr. 
Southey), ‘lifted up her unequaled dramatic hands, 
and clapped as heartily as she herself used to be ap- 
plauded in the same manner.’ From that moment 
the fame of the redoubtable horseman spread over 
the kingdom like a fire when it seizes on a prairie. 
The ballad was soon minted into lines and phrases 
that passed current like ancient proverbs.”’ 


— The capital employed by M. M. Hatchette & 
Cie., the great Paris book publishers, is estimated at 
six million francs. 


— Swinburne’s Ode on the Proclamation of the 
French Republic, was written at one sitting. 


—The edition of Carlyle’s complete works, as 
revised by the author himself, omits the famous Ger- 
man “ Translations,’’-—deemedeby many of his ad- 
mirers as among the most remarkable of his literary 
achievements. 


— Thirty new poems of Thomas Carew have 
been discovered, and a fresh edition of that celebra- 
ted author is shortly to be published, accompanied 
by a memoir that will contain many fresh points of 
biographical interest. 


— The orthodox Buddhists cling to the ancient 
system of palm-leaf books. The process adopted is 
to cut the words in by means of an iron style—an 
operation highly injurious to the eyesight. The 
present king of Burmah has lately attempted to dis- 
courage the practice, by substituting therefor the 
modern printing press. 300 copies of a Brahman 
Grammar have been struck off under his supervis- 
ion. The conservative pundits are in dismay. 


— Messrs. ‘Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., of 
this city, have made an important addition to their 
regular list of publications in a series of four well- 
known standard works of science formerly published 
in Philadelphia. These are Dana’s Manual and his 
Text Book of Geology, Silliman’s First Principles of 
Chemistry, and his Principles of Physics, or Natural 
Philosophy. These books fill a recognized and most 
useful place in educational literature. 


BOOKS. 


Christianity and Greek Philosophy, by B. F. Cocker, 
D.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 


The object of the author of this book, as stated by 
himself, is to show that the Christian system of truth 
does not rest solely on a special class of facts, but 
upon all the facte of nature and humanity. It is, 
therefore, not a mere history of the relations be- 
tween Christianity and Greek Philosophy, but in it- 
self a philosophical work. Such arguments are quite 
in place in this day and generation. The current 
philosophical tendencies, which are grounded on a 
legitimate growth of the human mind far more than 
on any antagonism to religion as many are in too 
much haste to imagine, demand that the science of 
the Evidences shall be put on an inductive basis in 
common with all other science. This has not yet 
been done, but the time for doing it is upon us. We 
must wrest from rationalism its own weapons, its 
favorite methods, and show that even by these tests, 
the Christian Faith can prove itself scientifically im- 
pregnable; and to fail to do this is for Christian 
thinkers to vacate the foremost ranks of thought, 
Although many have heretofore talked at and about 
the thing, and many have rested in the delusive as- 
surance that it has been done, we are only at the be- 
ginning of a new working out of Christian philoso- 
phy on this basis. Dr. Cocker hits the cardinal idea 
when he says: ‘‘Its authority (the Ohristian Faith) 
does not repose alone on the peculiar and supernat- 
ural events which transpired in Palestine, but also 
on the still broader foundations of the ideas and laws 
of the reason, and the common wants and instinctive 
yearnings of the human heart.’”” He starts with the 
conviction that the whole history of human thought 
through the ages has a unity and a purpose inti- 
timately related to the Redemption. This indi- 
dicates the fraction—for it is only a fraction,—of the 
great work toward which he contributes a part. It 
strikes a chord of sadness to see that one embarking 
in 80 worthy an object, and plainly animated with a 
warm devotional spirit, should have to forestall sus- 
picion, and disarm in advance the prejudice of theo- 
logians who “brand every essay towards a pro- 
founder conviction, a broader faith in the unity of 
all truth with the opprobrious name of rationalism.” 
But it is probably a necessity. There are some who 
are born dogmatically blind and never grow out of 
their blindness, who cannot possibly imagine that a 
man does not cast overboard the authority on which 
they are content to rest, because he finds other au- 
thority as welk The scope of the book outruns the 
title, and, although Athens gives the text, we find 
under the heading, the Unknown God, an excursus 
of great interest, reviewing the course of modern 
thought under such leaders as Hamilton, Comte, 
Mill, Mansel and Spencer, His dealing with their 





| several systems, as far as they relate to the discovery 
of God and of man’s relation to God, is fair and vig- 
orous. The reader will find in this passage a conden- 
sation of value for the review of a very wide and 
important field of literature. The author gives here 
ample evidence of great research and excellent pow- 
ers of analysis. Of such an elaborate work, covering 
80 much ground, it is impossible, within our limits, 
to give more than this general idea. It would be un- 
fair to venture on a criticism of such points as seem 
not well taken, without enlarging also on the strik- 
ing merits which preponderate. This work is a con- 
tribution to our literature on this sabject which will 
be to the unitiated an excellent introduction to 
studies which are not altogether safe without the 
guidance of an expert, while to those already conver- 
sant with these things, it will not come amiss. So 
many ways there are for looking at the same sub- 
ject, and so many niceshadés of thought are possible 
in lines of great intricacy, that the most learned have 
always something new to learn from any vigorous 
handling of ultimate truth. The volume contains 
over five hundred pages, and the excellence of the 
print, leaves us nothing to be desired in a book that 
must be closely studied, if studied at all. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James AN- 
THONY FroupE. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1870. 


Mr. Froude is, beyond gainsay, a sincere seeker 
after truth. It may happen that his conclusions are 
often over-vague and eluding—that he is more potent 
in raising objections than in silencing them; but of 
the candor and earnestness of his intention there is 
room for no doubt whatever. This characteristic is 
admirably supported by his style, which has a crys- 
tal limpidness, a chasteness and guarded fervor, that 
is inexpressibly charming. The Studies date vari- 
ously, from 1850 to 1867, and are, in fact, a collection 
pretty evenly divided between lectures and magazine 
articles—all of them, however, very much the same 
in tone, and revolving somewhat pertinaciously 
around the same line of topics. In this world men 
live two lives: one of creed, the other of action. 
And the highest creed, more minute and systematic 
in its negative than in its positive’ commandments, 
has rendered the course of right action something like 
the groping of human beings through darkness. To 
discover this great open secret of unity of belief and 
of life—to discover, in fact, how men may save their 
souls alive, not only within church walls, but out in 
the market place and the arena of selfish struggle— 
this is the problem which Froude keeps ever before 
him, whieh he is constantly striving to solve—be his 
text Homer, Spinoza, Reynard the Fox, the Book of 
Job, or The Dissolution of the Monasterics. Some- 
times, as in Reynard the Fo, he either is carried 
astray by his logic, or else indulges in an irony so 
subtle as to be effectually misleading. Thus, in his 
analysis of Reynard—one of his earliest essays in 
point of date, be it noted—he not only recognizes, 
but seems to accept as law that principle in the 


the fool, and to look up to high-born men, to 
wealthy men, to fortunate men, and to clever men 
—in a word, to regard what is born to us as higher 
than that which, through our own manhood, is born 
in us. Nothing could be more abhorrent to justice 
than this, though nothing could be a more faithful 
statement of everyday tendencies. And yet Froude, 
if,;we mistake not, accepts it, and is paradexical 
rather than ironical. But the grand purpose ef the 
book is something far higher. His paper upon the 
Philosophy of Catholicism, with a supplementary 
discussion of Acta Sanctorum, aims to discover the 
essential good which has so long kept Rome and 
Papacy a live thing to millions. What Mr. Froude 
says upon these points should be known by every 
reader. And ‘not less weighty axe his questionings 
of the traps and stumbling-blocks around modern 
prosperity. ‘‘In two things there is progress—pro- 
gress m knowledge of the’ outward world, and pro- 
gress in material wealth. This last, for the present, 
creates, perhaps, more evils than it relieves; but 
suppose this difficulty solved—suppose the wealth 
distributed, and every peasant living like a peer— 
what then? If this is all, one noble soul outweighs 
the whole of it.” This extract is really the key- 
note of the volume, and discloses faithfully the 
animating spirit of the Studies. In two essays Mr. 
Froude touches upon the delicate ground of modern 
doubt, and while neither accepting Colenso nor 
Renan, it is clear that there are technical difficulties, 
less in theology than in what the Germans call 
“‘Theopneusty,” which afford him trouble. But it 
is as a devout Christian, and with profound reli- 
gious integrity, that he approaches them, and his 
methods of discussion, in their rare humility and 
genuine fairness, are a model for controversial 
writers. We frankly confess our dissent from some 
of his conclusions; but we not the less believe that 
if differences of opinion always found the same 
breadth of view, and hesitancy of judgment, the 
cause of truth would have far less to fear, not only 
from its ardent friends, but from its seeming foes. 


Origin of Civilization and Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lussoox. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1870. 


Where a genuine contribution has been made to a 
comparatively new science, it would seem to savor 
somewhat of the ungracious to complain that what 
has been well done, should not have been better 
done. Yet it is precisely to this critidism that Sir J. 
Lubback’s present volume isamenable. The book is 
crowded with the evidences of hearty labor. The 
author has compiled, from a vast number of original 
sources, a huge array of facts touching upon the 
usages and modes of thought of savage peoples. But 
just at this point he stops short. His generalizations 
are, at best, vague and inconelusive. In most cases he 
does not generalize at all. Mo upon a line of 
study which Buckle would have delighted in, he 
fails in the very department where Buckle was most 
successful, and where, indeed, that eminent writer 
was of profound service to scientific truth. The 
consequence is, that a reader who desires to arrive 
at definite knowledge, will find his brains confused 





by the strange melange of anecdotes, travelers’ 


human heart which leads it to prefer the knave to’ 





statements, and travelers’ hypothcoses strewn through 
the chapters, with a thin tissue of connection, and 
often with no connection at all. Another fault of 
the author lies in his oocasionally presenting as equal 
authority for an opinion, the observations of eye- 
witnesses, and the mere conjectures of writers who 
elaborate theories from their inner consciousness. 
But if the book be deficient in philosophical analysis, 
it yet remains intrinsically valuable as a wonder- 
fully complete digest of the condition of language, 
art, laws, morality, and religion among the races 
lowest in development. These subjects are illus- 
trated with copious drawings, and with an almost 
incredible acoumulation of data. The chapter upon 
Marriage is exceedingly interesting, although ne- 
cessarily dealing with details revolting to the finer 
sense of civilization. To many readers, however, the 
elaborate view afforded of the primitive forms of 
religion will be especially attractive. In this part 
of his work, Sir J. Lubbock is eminently satisfac- 
tory, the gravity of the subject leading him to a 
co-ordination of his various material under a dis- 
tinct system. The stages of religious thought, 
among uncivilized peoples, are, we are told, Ist, 
Atheism (by which is meant the absence of definite 
ideas regarding deity); 2d, Fetishism; 3d, Nature 
Worship, or Totemism; 4th, Shamanism (in which 
the superior deities are far more powerful than man, 
and of a different nature); 5th, Idolatry, or Anthro- 
pomorphism. After this comes the stage where the 
Deity is regarded asthe author, and not merely a 
part of, nature. Each of these conditions of develop- 
ment are illustrated by a great wealth of examples, 
gathered from the observation of travelers in every 
part of the globe. In closing his book, the author 
holds that a fair inference from his facts establishes 
the conclusion that existing savages are not the 
descendants of civilized ancestors, that the primi- 
tive condition of man was one of utter barbarism, 
and that sufficient evidence existe of a gradual and 
independent rise from this condition on the part of 
general races. These views, however, appear to us 
to find less support from the book proper than from 
the “‘ Appendix” of the volume, in which Sir Lub- 
bock’s discussions with Archbishep Whately and the 
Duke of Argyll are given im extenso. 5 


The Wonders of Acoustics (New York : C. Scribner 
& Co.)—As light and shade on canvas express thought, 
so sounds express feeling. An account, therefore, of 
the different phenomena productive of, and affect- 
ing, sound cannot fail to be deeply interesting. The 
book commences with an amusing disquisition on 
the noises made by beasts, birds, and insects; and 
shyly infers that Wertzel is not far from absolute 
truth in declaring that they comprehend one 
another, try to make themselves understood by 
man, and are acquainted with what he says. We 
look on the supposition very kindly, having an 
abiding remembrance of the wisdom Aisop puts 
into their mouths. Glancing at the effect of music, 
individually and nationally, the author, Mons. 
Radau, notices many curious and suggestive inci- 
dents, and, im conclusion, makes the following 
statement, which thousands will endorse from per- 
sonal experience who neither know nor care any- 
thing about the relation of cause and effect. ‘‘Music 
composed of notes which painfully climb a slow 
ascent of semitones, disposes to melancholy reverie, 
while, on the contrary, notes which leap by fifths 
and octaves fill us with a flutter of excitement, dis- 
posing to laughter and to dancing.’’. One of the 
most interesting chapters refers to echoes, and the 
legends connected with them, including necessarily 
the laws which govern the reflection of sound. 
Science is pitiless to romance, and wher it is shown 
that the weird, mysterious music which used to 
herald the sunrise on the plain of ancient Thebes, 
was mot the voice of Memnon, but only alternate 
dilations and contractions of currents of air in the 
hollows of the stone, heated by the sun’s rays, many 
readers might justly feel half indignant at the de- 
struction of their illusions. The remainder of the 
book is devoted principally to music, scientifically 
considered. It is full of delightful speculations and 
much tangible information, and contains ample 
evidence that the exact scienees may very usefully 
invade the domain of music. 


Memorials of the English Martyrs (American 
Tract Society, Boston.)—If Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
supplied a want, or fulfilled a mission, in the past, 
the volume before us will most adequately supplant 
it for the future. We would never advocate either 
saint or priest worship, but if any men ever deserved 
the canonization of perpetual love and gratitude, 
the early fathers of the Reformation do. The names 
of Wycliffe, Latimer, Ridley, Bilney, and Cranmer 
are 

* Jewels five words long, 

That on the stretched forefinger of all time 

Sparkle forever.” 
And they were but the first fruite of that ‘‘innumer- 
able company” who sowed in tears and flame and 
blood the precious seed of Truth and Liberty which 
we are reaping. We object to the title of the book, 
for these ‘fear sons of memory and heirs of fame" 
have a nationality which includes Christendom, and 
the Charch Universal claims alike the glory and the 
fruits of their labors. 


The Swallows of Leigh Farm (American Sunday- 
school Union) desoribes the summer home and au- 
tumn flight of a family of window martins. The 
story is written in a dainty, charming style, as 
though in truth the pretty bird mates, Browntail 
and Brownhead, had themselves dipped their tiny 
feet into the ink and turned authors. Little boys 
and girls who cannot learn that mamma knows best, 
will do well to think a bit when they read of wilful 
baby “ White-throat,” lying stiff and dead in the 
forsaken nest. 


Three Times Lost (Shelly & Co).—A somewhat 
impossible history of a little girl who is in the bad 
habit of constantly losing herself in her city walks. 
The three times in which she is lost, however, are 
wonderfully fortunate to tle little wanderer. Suc- 
cessively she finds a rich uncle, a devoted friend, 
and again the same uncle, after he had fer a long 
period disappeared. The moral lessons are good. 


Kitty Farnum, published also by Shelly & Co., is 
a collection of natural, girlish Ietters, written by 
Kitty to her cousins and friends. The book shows 
how a girl, with her head full of all manner of fun 
and school play, can at the same time be earnest in 
devotion, and lead her mates to love a true Chris- 
tian life. Charming in method, it will help the little 
ones to see that religion is a thing to study their les- 
sons by, and to live by on the play-ground, as well 
as to go to ehurch with and to die by. 


Pinks and Blues (Lee & Shepard.)—Hardly a 
true sketch from nature, though abounding in lively 
talk and incident. It is incredible that Di Basal- 
gate, who, throughout the first half of the book, 
seems a merry, simple-hearted little girl, should 
suddenly give herself up to a wicked plot, which 
even a heart old in sin would tremble to attempt. 


Blue- Eyed Jimmy, or the Good Boy; Johny Jones, 
or the Bad Boy (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston).—Both of 
these books are by Sophia Homespun, who certainly 
writes delightfully, but who has a way of making 
Johny Jones, of haughty fame, a great deal more in- 
teresting than the good youth of the blue eyes. 


MUSIC. 


E have received from C. H. Ditson & Co., 
No. 711 Broadway, the following publications 

of both the Boston and New York houses : 
Angels ever Bright and Fair. From Theodora. By 

HANDBL. Price 35 cents. 

Grand Ariaand Scena. (Mad Song.) From Thomas 

“ Hamlet.” Price $1. 

Of the first named it is not necessary to speak. 
Handel’s oratorio music is unsurpassed. The Aria, 
from the opera of Hamlet, has been made famous by 
the remarkable cantatrice Christine Nilsson, who 
is just now making a triumphal concert tour through 
the States. A full length lithograph portrait of Miss 
Nilsson forms the title page to both these selection sr. 
“Hamlet” will command a large sale, and especially 
after it has been performed here in opera, as we 
understand itis tobe. It is asong of great power 
and full of dramatio effects. 


Gipsy Life. (Zigeuner Leben.) Chorus fer Mixed 
Voices. By R. Schumann. With German and 
English words. Price 50 cents. 

We have here a beautiful chorus in Schumann’s 
pecniiar style, full of rich and unexpected passages. 
There is such marked individuality in all Schu- 
mann’s compositions that they are always attrac- 
tive, and amply reward the careful study necessary 
for their successful rendition. There is an increased 
demand for part songs which shows a growing taste 
for the formation of vocal clubs, to all of whom we 
commend this ehorus. 


Say, Oh! Beautiful Maiden. (“Ou allez vous aller. \ 
Barecarole. By Cu. Gounop. With German and 
English words. Price 40 cents. 

The easy, flowing movement of the barcarole is 
used to éxcellent advantage in this song of the emi- 
nent author of Faust. It is especially adapted to a 
mezzo-soprano voice. 

The Watch on the Rhine. 
Price 30 cents. 

The German Fatherland. By RerHarpt. Price 
30 cents. 

The Franco-German war creates a demand for 
these famous songs, which are here given with both 
German and English words. The first is written 
both in C for mixed voices, and in E flat for male 
chorus. 


King Macbeth. By F. Boort. Price 40 cents. 

Is a tragic song for baritone, well written and 
effective. 
Lonely Hours. 

40 cents. 

Is a very pleasing song in 9-8 time. The chorus is 
especially satisfactory. 


The Village Blacksmith’s Bride. By G. Hétzev. 
With German and English words. Price 40 cents. 
There is a striking effect in this song, and well sus- 

tained throughout, of the movement of a black- 

smith’s hammer which keeps time as he sings. The 
melodious effect is much heightened by this artistic 
arrangement. We like the song very much. ‘ 

Mandolinata. Ballad. By E. Patapiiup. Price 
40 cents. 

Consortien Waltz. By Strauss. Price 60 centa, 
Is one of a collection of new and fashionable dance 

music. Strauss may be said to be the father of 

waltzes, and this is full of spirit and grace, and is 
within the accomplishment of an average performer. 

Race for Life. Galop Brilliant. By CoarLes WELs. 
Op. 87. Price 60 cents. 

A vigorous and appropriately named composition. 

It is one of the best of the late publications in this 

school of music. 


The Watch on the Rhine. Transcription for the 
Piano. By CHARLES WEL. Op. 88. Price 40 cents, 
Introduces also the equally famous What is the 

German Fatherland, forming an attractive and 

popular arrangement. 

The Guardsman, Marche Militaire. By A. Dis- 
BECKER. Price 50 cents. 

From Zundel & Brand, Toledo, O., we have re- 
ceived Thanksgiving and Christmas Anthems, for 
solo and chorus. By JOHN ZUNDEL. Price 60 cants. 
Both compositions are admirably written, in true 
church music style. The organ accompaniments are 
noticeable as doing an important service in embel- 
lishing the vocal parts. In exultant music, we 
think the organ should be something more than a 
mere tender to the voice. 

From the composer, J. W. GrosousL, director of 
the Brooklyn Conservatory of Musio, No. 171 and 
178 Atlantic street, we have the following excellent 
compositions. 

Scherzo. For the Piano. Price 50 cents. 

+New Life, New Love. Song. With German and 
English words. Price 40 cents, 

Both published by G. Schirmer, 701 Broadway. 
Sunlight Within My Heart. Song. Price 86 cents. 

Published by Frederick Blume, 825 Broadway. 


O, Sing that Melody Again. Song. Price 85 cents. 


By Cart WILHELM 


By CHaries A. Fuster. Price 





Published by Wm. Hall & Son, 548 Broadway. 
‘ . 
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days of polite newspapers, we shall only call sur- 
‘prising. 

And now, we must take notice of another fea- 
ture of this question, because it has been so often 
developed in the past history of skeptic contro- 
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AN ASTRONOMICAL DIFFICULTY. 


E print an extract from a letter directed to 

us, as a good specimen of the confusion of 

ideas which exists, it is to be feared, in a great 

many heads besides that of our correspondent. 

The number of unreflecting persons who are 

stumbled by such difficulties, rather than the in- 

trinsic force of the objections, furnishes a sufficient 

reason for giving some attention to them. 

I have determined to solicit your assistance in the solution 

of a theological problem, suggested by the following text : 


“Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all 
the host of them.” 


In attempting an inventory of ‘the host of them,” the 
following is the approximate result: Over 100 planets in our 
solar system, 4of which are larger than our earth; one of 
them 1,000, and one 1,280 times as large as the earth. The 
sun is more than 1,000,000 times the size of the earth. There 
are in “ our cluster” over 50,000,000 suns (or stars), including 
the Milky Way, some of which are 1,000, and one (Alcyone) 
12,000 times as large as ‘our sun, the nearest one being 60,000,- 
000,000 of miles distant. 

Then there are visible to the telescope over 6,000 of these 
clusters or nebule; some of them at such an inconceivable 
distance that light traveling 12,000,000 miles per minute would 
be 30,000,000 years in reaching us; and,—* Lo, these are parts 
of his ways, but how little a portion is heard of him.” 

Now, in view of the foregoing developments, is it reason- 
able to suppose that God would send his only begotten Son 
to this infinitesimally insignificant earth to die for a handful 
of its parasites, to the neglect of the myriads of magnificent 
worlds that stud the realms of infinite space ? 

We presume, without examination, that the 
astronomical arithmetic is correct; but the rea- 
sonings are of the very worst. If our unknown 
friend has ascertained that any planet except the 
earth is inhabited, he is the first man that has 
ascertained the fact, and he owes it to science to 
let the proofs be known. It is morally certain 
that most of the planets, as also the sun, are ten- 
antless and uninhabitable. In regard to a few, 
there is a presumption that there may be climatic 
conditions which would render organized life pos- 
sible. Living in the sun would certainly be cheap 
in the matter of fuel. But it is trying to the 
imagination to conceive of the physiology, occupa- 
tions, and general disposition of beings living on 
a globe of molten fire, in whose atmosphere were 
storms of flaming gas, with whirlpool openings of 
a diameter that would contaim ten earths without 
crowding. It would require a thousand salaman- 
der power to live and do business there. Of the 
infinite number of other worlds we have no know- 
ledge. Indeed, there is nothing known that will 
justify any man in affirming with positiveness that 
there is a single orb in the heaven except our 
earth that carries a population. Every step of re- 
cent astronomy has tended to overthrow those 
agreeable fancies which have given to the pulpit 
so many fine figures, and to books a la Dick, so 
much celebrity. With the dissipation of so much 
learned ignorance, of course the question why this 
earth should be selected as the scene of the divine 
manifestation becomes superfluous. 

But, admitting that other orbs are populated 
with rational and intelligent creatures, it by no 
means follows that they have had a history like 
our own race, or that they psychologically re- 
semble us. It is not probable that the human 
species exhausts the possibilities of variation. 

Yet, even if many worlds are populated, and 
even if all the worlds are homologous with each 
other in regard to races, hew has any one found 
out that no provision has been made for any other 
world than our own? That we know of none is 
not proof that there has been none. When our 
questioner, therefore, speaks of Christ’s coming to 
this world, “ to the neglect of myriads of the mag- 
nificent worlds that stud the realms of infinite 

space,” he is guilty of an assumption which, in 
times of rude controversy, would have been called 





versy. We mean the utter confusion of: ideas in 
regard to physical and moral magnitudes. Would 
God send His Son to die for such a pitifully 
small world as this earth, when there were orbs 
immeasurably greater on which the illustrious 
transaction might have taken place? The ques- 
tion is asked in the profoundest spirit of theatric 
vanity. 

What has size or place to do with moral power ? 
Was the moral power of Grecian heroes to be esti- 
mated by the number of acres at Thermopylx? or 
would any one measure the room in which Milton 
worked as a means of determining the merit of his 
poem? Moral greatness depends upon other ele- 
ments than physical. Norcan the scope of a moral 
example be measurable by any physical analogies. 
A deed performed in a corner may sound through 
the whole world. Ages of history have been 
shaped by influences apparently the most insig- 
nificant and obscure. Ne one would think of esti- 
mating how far a light-house could throw out its 
light by measuring the size of the room in which 
the light was kindled. It makes very little differ- 
ence where a great deed was done. Once let it be 
known, and it travels the whole world over. 

The knowledge of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus cannot be confined to the place of its earthly 
disclosure. Palestine was but a garden, Jerusa- 
lem a fifth-rate city. But the words spoken, and 
the deeds done there, have filled the world. 

If then there are realms of intelligent subjects 
grouped around the far-off throne, the disclosure 
of divine mercy made to this earth, may shine 
forth upon them with beams as bright as if the 
events had kindled joy on those other orbs them- 
selves. Moral power, and the distribution of moral 
influences, have nothing to do with the physical 
conditions of the universe. 








OUR STATE JUDICIARY. 


\,7 HEN the public mind is sluggish or uncon- 
cerned upon any great question, the use of 
vehement exhortation, and of language as strong 
as the facts will justify, is not merely allowable, 
but absolutely necessary to arouse popular atten- 
tion, and to bring home any part of the truth to 
the hearts of the people. But when this has been 
once accomplished, declamation is out of place, 
and indeed positively injurious. The duty of the 
reformer then is to state clearly the evils that ex- 
ist, and to point out the necessary remedies. If 
any improvement has followed his previous cen- 
sures, he owes it totruth to acknowledge it, and 
not to continue attacks upon obsolete crimes. 
We propose te follow these rules, so far as lies 
in our power, in respect to the important questions 
concerning the administration of justice in the 
City and State of New York. Until a very recent 
period, the great majority of the people of this 
State were unsuspisious of the extent to which the 
purity and efficiency of this administration were 
impaired. It was essential that the public mind 
should be aroused ; and this work has, so far as 
the City is concerned, been effectually done. The 
time for mere denunciation has passed; and the 
still existing danger can safely be discussed with 
calmness. 
We say, so far as the City is concerned. The 
evils of a city government are observed by more 
eyes than evils which exist in the country or in 
small towns; and the number of persons who have 
the ability to state clearly the abuses of justice 
which they see, and who are sufficiently independ- 
ent to brave judicial disfavor, is naturally greater 
in a large city than in a rural district of the same 
population. . The consequence has been that law- 
yers, journalists and preachers, residing in or near 
the City of New York, have openly and persistent- 
ly attacked the corruptions existing in that city, 
while similar corruptions in the interior of the 
State have not found any foe brave enough or ca- 
pable enough to attack them publicly, and the 
newspapers of the interior have universally as- 
sumed and prided themselves in a superior purity 
wltich is wholly fictitious. 
We have fully discharged our duty to the corrup- 
tions of New York City. It is time to extend the 
sphere of criticism over the whole State, and over 
all parties. There are three or four judges in the 
interior of this State, elected by the Republican 
party,who are believed by those who have the means 
of knowing, to be as truly corrupt and unprinci- 
pled as any judge in the City of New York. And 
they are really more dangerous in their influence 
than any New York judge, because no one dares 
to say openly what all the principal lawyers in 
their courts say freely in private. They are forti- 
fied by their associate judges, who, theugh in a 
mild and general way honest, yet dare not cross 
the path of these men, and strain every nerve to 
protect them when even indirectly assailed. If 
any newspaper should publish the truth about the 
corrupt judges of the interior it would be sued for 
libel in a county where a jury would be packed 
for conviction, and a judge, personally honest, 
would preside at the trial, and use all his power to 
insure the success of his brother on the bench. If 
any one asks how it is that no journalist has yet 
received such a lesson, we answer that, if we may 
believe the testimony of all the lawyers in the in- 
terior whom we have been able to consult, the 
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by the newspapers to any important extent are 
honest and well-meaning men, however mistaken 
they may have been in matters of detail, who do 
not feel it necessary to vindicate themselves 
against assaults which make no impression upon 
their constituents. 

We proceed to explain what we mean by the 
charge of corruption. It doesnot necessarily mean 
the acceptance of a pecuniary bribe. The only 
judges in New York City against whom we are 
fully satisfied that such a charge could be proved, 
are two persons who died within a few years past, 
one a Whig and the other a Democrat. Such a 
crime has doubtless been common among “justices’ 
of an inferior grade; but it has been rare among 
those who are usually called “judges.” The com- 
mon form of corruption consists in the use of po- 
litical influence to dictate decisions, and in confer- 
ences held by judges with suitors or their friends, 
in which decisions are arranged without reference 
to the merits of causes, and moulded to please 
those who have the power to create or destroy’ 
judges, or who are able to carry out some scheme 
in which the judge is interested, or who are simply 
his boon companions. Let those who will palliate 
such conduct. We call it corruption, just as much 
as if money were paid for the decision thus ob- 
tained. The evil results are as great while the 
power thus exercised falls into the hands of a few 
persons, irresponsible to the public, and even to 
their own consciences, which do not reproach them 
for doing in private what editors do in public, viz.: 
striving to obtain by extrinsic influences decisions 
which could never be procured by fair argument in 
open court. And being thus irresponsible, these 
persuaders of justice feel no hesitation in accept- 
ing a fee for obtaining a favorable decision by the 
use of their political or social influence, while the 
judge, who receives none of the fee, is by that 
fact made quite easy in hisgeonscience under the 
most furious assaults which may be made by per- 
sons who suppose that he has been literally bribed. 

This form of corruption has been quite as prev- 
alent in some districts of the interior, as in the 
city of New York. When the editor of this paper, 
in his ministerial capacity, declared that judges 
were corrupt, he was violently assailed in the 
newspapers by relatives of judges in the center of 
the state, who asserted that all suspicion of cor- 
ruption was confined to the city of New York, and 
to only one or two judges even there. Yet we 
have been credibly informed that one of these 
very judges manifested continually such partiality 
for his own son, whenever he appeared in court, 
that it was well understood that no important liti- 
gation could he safely carried on before that judge 
without retaining his son, who could obtain from 
him the most extraordinary orders, and the most 
extravagant allowances for costs, that had ever 
been known. The father held court, late at night, 
and privately, in the son’s office; and when ap- 
plied to by counsel associated with his son, did 
not hesitate to sign an order in the open street, on 
the top of his hat, to compel an adverse party to 
appear before him within ten minutes, to oppose a 
motion decisive of important rights. 

And here it is proper to say that the changes 
which have taken place in the courts during the 
last year have been, with rare exceptions, for the 
better, and in no case, that we now remember, for 
the worse. The new judges elected in this city 
are gentlemen of respectability and worth. The 
appointments of new judges by Gov. Hoffman 
have been creditable to his judgment and good in- 
tentions, though perhaps a little open to criticism 
es showing a leaning to his own partners, of whom 
he has appointed two, both, however, honorable 
men. The changes in the Criminal Courts have 
been decided improvements, and give hope for the 
future. We do not believe that there is now any 
judge upon the city bench who could be induced. 
by the use of money, to let a criminal escape con- 
viction upon a trial; and criminals who are pro- 
tected by political influence are not allowed to go 
te trial, so that it is unnecessary to consider how 
far that influence would prevail over the con- 
science of a judge. We have, however, a strong 
conviction that no such monstrous parody on jus- 
tice as the recent Witbeck trial in Saratoga County 
would be allowed in New York. The McFarland 
trial, it is true, might well give rise to a doubt 
upon this point ; but there was a great difference 
between the two cases, there being no pretence of 
insanity at the Saratoga trial, nor any decent pre- 
text for the predetermined conclusion of acquittal. 
The journals of this city have done goed ser- 
vice in awakening the public mind to the dangers 
which threaten us here; but the respectable classes 
are now sufficiently aroused upon this point. 
There has been even more said than is consistent 
with truth, or with the real interest of upright cit- 
izens. It has been, for example, so constantly 
asserted that justice cannot be had against the 
great corporations of this vicinity, that persons 
who believe all that they read may well be deterred 
from pressing just claims. Yet the fact is, that 
it is in this part of the state that the heaviest 
damages are recovered against corporations ; and 
the street-railroad companies, which have been 
specially mentioned as influential, and which un- 
doubtedly are the most powerful of any local cor- 
porations, are continually muleted in damages far 
greater than real justice requires. 

The press is moreover apt to be carried away by 
local excitement into sweeping and unfounded 
censures. Thus, some years ago, during a tempo- 
rary panic, Judge Clerke, who was one of the most 
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city, was virulently assailed for discharging a per- 
son accused of murder, and at a later period,—in- 
deed, up to this very time,—the Nation, which we 
consider as usually a model of temperate criti- 
cism, has constantly spoken of: certain acts of 
Judge Clerke in terms which nothing but a suspi- 
cion of corruption could justify. Yet the Nation 
very rightly favored his re-election within a month 
after he had committed these “outrages,” as did 
all the Republican papers in the city. The fact 
was, of course, that the editor had never investi- 


}gated the matter, and denounced as an act of vil- 


lainy:a proceeding founded upon law and justice, 
simply because it was attended with disagreeable 
results. Such criticisms are to be regretted, be- 
cause they have the double effect of frightening 
honest but timid judges from doing an unpopular 
duty, and of hardening really corrupt men into 
indifference to public opinion. ; 

The evils which afflict us can only be removed 
by a full recognition of their whole extent, and 
by dealing broadly with the whole subject. Cor- 
ruption is but one form of the vice which pervades 
the judicial system of this State, and is affecting 
the judiciary throughout the country. External 
influence is the general disease of which corruption 
is but one sympton. Solong as the American peo- 
ple allow any outside pressure to bear upon judi- 
cial decisions, they cannot prevent that influence 
from taking occasionally its baser form. If news- 
papers and political parties are allowed to dictate 
the judgments of the courts, political managers 
will inevitably use the power thus given to them 
for their own private purposes, and judges whose 
consciences have become hardened by years of 
submission to such dictation cannot long resist the 
allurements of money. The distinction between 
the pressure brought to bear upon the Senate 
when it sat as a court of impeachment, and the in- 
fluence which is exercised upon judges by the 
Tammany managers, is morally imperceptible. 
The packing process, by which new judges were 
appointed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States under an implied understanding that they 
should secure a reversal of its deliberate judgment 
in the legal-tender cases, and the manipulations by 
which it was sought to carry out the scheme, were 
as discreditable as anything that has been done in 
the nomination of judges in New York city. 

Let no one cite us as apologizing for or palliating 
the perversion of justice in New York. We abate 
nothing of our former language on this subject. 
But we have lately seen the abuses which exist in 
this city made the pretext for wrongs as gross in 
other parts of the country. Honest judges in the 
interior of this State ‘are afraid to do justice, when 
justice demands that they should follow the de- 
cision of a city judge; while dishonest judges are 
emboldened to commit any wrong, provided they 
oppose the city rings. “Fighting the devil with 
fire” is carried to such an extent that, unless a 
change of policy is enforced, we are in danger of 
having all heavy litigations decided under one in- 
fluence in one part of the State, under an adverse 
influence in another part, and in accordance with 
real justice nowhere. 

So far as legislation is concerned, we know of 
nothing which will materially aid in effecting a 
reform, except a restoration of a life tenure to the 
judges, and a provision disqualifying them through 
life for any office not judicial. This will make 
them nearly free from political influence, which 
now far outweighs the power of money, and through 
which moneyed influences are obliged to approach 
the courts. The rest of the work must be done by 
constant vigilance and open discussion. A public 
sentiment must be created which will make it dis- 
graceful for any judge to listen to any arguments 
or suggestions out of court. Admissions to the bar 
must be better regulated, as itis now within the 
power of the court to do. The presiding judges 
of the general terms, who have it in their power 
to frame the rules of the court, are all men of 
superior ability and integrity ; and they can secure 
great improvements in this matter. 

These questions must not be made mere party 
issues. The faults and the virtues of judges belong- 
ing to both parties must be frankly admitted. We 
believe that the majority of each party desire a 
pure and upright judiciary ; and we are not with- 
out hope that the evils which now exist are the 
worst which will be developed. 





LAW AND FORGIVENESS. 
WRITER in one of our contemporaries 
speaks as follows of the religious views of 
Prof. Huxley : 

He believes there is definite government of the universe ; 
that pleasures and pains are distributed in accordance with 
law; and that the certain proportion of evil woven up in 
the life even of worms will help the man who thinks to bear 
his own share with courage. The world is to the Professor 
a chess-board, the phenomena of the universe its pieces, the 
rules of the game Nature’s laws. He who plays with us is 
never seen. That he is fair we know. That he makes no 
allowances for ignorance we know as well. To the victor 
high stakes are paid; from the checkmated terrible penal- 
ties are exacted. It is the picture of Retzsh, where Satan 
plays with man for his soul. ‘“ Substitute,” said Huxley, 
“ for the mocking fiend a calm, strong angel, who is playing 
for love and would rather lose than win, and I should. ac- 
cept it as an image of human life.” 


Surely, Science has hardly found out for man a 
kinder God than the one of Christianity! Her 
Deity, it seems, deals with mistake as rigorously 
as with crime. To him, weakness is as bad as 
wickedness. There is no provision for pardon in 
his system. He offers prizes to the strong, the 
wise, the mighty. But the weak and foolish, the 
erring and the fallen—what mercy is there for 
them under such a reign? And if in time the 
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whole race is to be educated to the point where a 
happy generation shall arise, free from ignorance 
and from sin—what of the millions who have gone 
to sad graves before this millenium? They must be 
reckoned to have lost the game with the stern, in- 
visible player, and what further hope is left them ? 
No, this newly-discovered God, whatever his per- 
fections, cannot be called a God of mercy. 

Theology has to thank Natural Science for 

bringing into prominence the truths of universal 
order and fixed law. But it is surely an error 
to transfer directly to the moral sphere the 
same order and law which rule in the physical 
sphere. Itis as if the anatomist should from his 
discoveries attempt to lay down the laws of the 
mind. Thus, because Nature makes no difference 
between ignorant and wilful transgression, it is 
assumed that in the whole administration of the 
universe no such difference is made. Because re- 
pentance does not heal the burn when a man has 
thrust his hand into the fire, it is assumed that re- 
pentance is equally useless to help the soul that is 
hurt by wrong-doing. So, in a hundred ways, 
the conclusions and modes of reasoning appro- 
priate to the physical sciences are, by some scien- 
tists, carried over into the realm of morals. Fas- 
cinated by the wonderful results attained by the 
new methods, they pass unconsciously the line 
between the material and spiritual, and guage the 
human soul and God by the same measure they 
apply to the pebble and the planets. 

It is a noble idea that order and law prevail 
everywhere, that there is no capriciousness and no 
inconsistency in the power that governs the uni- 
verse. But that power must be supposed to deal 
with every class of subjects according to their 
peculiar nature. And when the chasm is reached 
that separates matter from mind, it is reasonable 
to look for an equally wide chasm in the modes of 
treatment. 

Now, let us look at the principle of divine for- 
giveness, as taught by Christianity, and see whether 
it implies any disorder or irregularity, as it is as- 
sumed to do by reasoners such as we have quoted. 
Forgiveness is the remission of punishment. But 
what is punishment? It is the infliction of pain 
to express displeasure at wrong done, and to pre- 
yent the recurrence of wrong-doing. The suffer- 
ing through which Christ was “ made perfect” was 
not punishment, for it did not, and could not, ex- 
press displeasure, since He was in all things pleas- 
ing to the Father. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
punishment when pain is inflicted in blind and 
purposeless anger, as when a man, in revenge, 
slays his wronger—for here the moral purpose of 
preventing future wrong-doing is lacking. 

Now, when the end which punishment seeks can 
be better secured in another way, there is noreason 
for punishing, even though a wrong has been done. 
No wise parent punishes a child for ever so griev- 
ous a fault, when he sees that the child is, without 
chastisement, sufficiently on its guard against 
committing such a fault again. Suppose that the 
Ruler of the universe finds a soul persistently dis- 
obedient. He sends pain, in whatever shape, to 
express His displeasure, and by that weight to 
turn back the disobedient one. The soul may ob- 
stinately continue in its evil course; nay, may so 
strengthen and harden itself that its turning back 
is not to be looked for; and so long as it thus con- 
tinues, the displeasure of God pressing on it, 
marks to it and tothe universe His estimate of 
sin. But if at any moment the soul yields, and 
surrenders itself to the love whose soliciting voice 
is never silent, that moment the end of the pun- 
ishment is secured, and it must cease. We say 
it must cease, by God’s very nature. It could no 
longer express displeasure, for He ceases to be 
displeased when the sin is forsaken. It has no 
longer an object, for its object has been secured. 
Instead of the frown comes the smile—in the place 
of punishment comes forgiveness. 

Is there anything irregular or abnormal in this ? 
or is it in simplest accordance with the highest 
laws of the soul ? 

To say that all painful consequence of wrong- 
doing ends as soon as repentance comes, would be 
to grossly contradict all observation. But here is 
precisely the point at issue, that punishment is not 
identical with painful consequence. In our earthly 
state, the latter may exist without the former. It 
is not merely the physical sensation, but the 
underlying spiritual significance, that we are to 
consider. 


By what a perversion ignorance is made identi- 
cal with sin, and both are denied the hope of par- 
don, needs hardly to be pointed out. It is by the 
same blindness to one side of the universe that 
wholly denies to law any other meaning than that 
of a fixed course of things, forgetting its original 
and higher sense of the expression of a personal 
will. Just such a confusion makes punishment a 
mere sequence under physical causes, instead of 
the act of a moral being for a moral purpose. 

We have argued that forgiveness of sin was 
provided for in the moral constitution of the 
world. But that very constitution, the whole sys- 
tem by which we are governed, is no mechanical 
construction, but the expression and out-going of 
an all-wise and universal Love. And to say that 
Love can forgive—what is it but to say that Love 
is Love? Who that has known anything of the 
depths of even human affection, needs to be told 
of the spontaneous, healing welcome it gives to its 
returning prodigal ? 

No idealization of natural law, no abstract, im- 
personal Deity, who knows not mercy, and whose 
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very justice is indifference, can ever displace from 
the heart its God that loves, and loving can forgive. 





THE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY Cox.—The Tri- 
bune of Oct. 31 publishes some letters which, taken 
in connection with one another, are very striking. 
Under date of July 28th Secretary Cox sends to the 
Republican Congressional Committee a roll of the 
employés in his department, to whom an appeal was 
to be made for subscriptions for campaign purposes. 
The Secretary in his letter insists on a previous 
agreement that the subscriptions were to be entirely 
without compulsion, and shows evident reluctance 
to countenance the practice even in this form. 
Twelve days later, he writes to the Ohio Republican 
‘State Committee, who had requested from him a list 
of his Ohio clerks, their salaries, etc., for the purpose 
of an assessment. He politely declines to give such 
a list, on the ground that such assessments are an in- 
justice and do harm to the civil service. He states 
that in organizing his Department he has made 
merit, ascertained by fair examination, the sole test 
of qualification, and has assured his employés that 
their continuance in office would depend solely on 
their own character and efficiency. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he says, the circular of the Congressional 
Committee already issued, asking a contribution of 
one per cent. on salaries, was ‘‘ the most demoraliz- 
ing thing that could have been thrown into the De- 
partment.’’ The further abuse of ?making such 
levies through State Committees also, he declines to 
countenance. Similar ground is taken in a reply to 
the Pennsylvania Committee, Sept. 8. 

Now mark the sequel! Under date of Oct. 3, the 
Secretary writes to the President that he foresees a 
systematic effort by politicians in Congress to over- 
throw the independent policy of his Department. 
The removal of the Indian service from the sphere 
of political patronage has already aroused opposi- 
tion in both Houses of Congress, and he does not 
wish to force upon the Administration the support 
of another unpopular reform. With the fullest con- 
fidence in the justice and ultimate triumph of that 
reform, he does not feel at liberty to embarrass the 
Administration by asking it against its will to meet 
the opposition it arouses, and therefore tenders his 
resignation. And President Grant accepted it! Bat 
one construction can possibly be placed on his ac- 
tion. For the sake of political success, he has sacri- 
ficed a great principle. To save his Administration, 
he has thrown overboard what made it most worth 
saving. When a subordinate had gallantly carried 
a position on a great line of advance, he has let him 
fall for want of support. The country’s greatest 
soldier, called to a higher field than that of battle, 
has grievously disappointed her. The cause he has 
slighted is greater than any leader, and can find new 
leaders for itself. 

But the failure of those in whom we had hoped, 
throws a greater responsibility on the whole people. 
They must take up this work, and carry it forward 
to success—with the help of the politicians, if they 
are wise enough to give it—over them, if they persist 
in resistance. 





GOLDEN WeEppinc—The spirit of prophecy is 
supposed to inhere in the editorial office, and though 
we go to press some hours before troops of friends 
will have assembled to congratulate the Rev. Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his wedding, yet we shall in the pro- 
phetic spirit treat it as a thing of history. A 
beautiful gold watch was presented to him by the 
members of the Brooklyn Clerical Union—a body 
made up of clergymen from all evangelical de- 
flominations. Souyenirs of affectionate respect, 
speeches, and cordial congratulations abounded. 
Few men, and none among the living, that we 
now recall, have been so intimately and influentially 
concerned with the great movements of the past 
fifty years in America as Dr. Leavitt. First study- 
ing law, he soon left it for the Christian ministry. 
Excellent as a pastor and preacher, he was yet by 
nature a statesman, and soon followed his bent by 
entering upon that editorial career which has had 
few parallels for usefulness or duration. He founded, 
and for many years conducted, the New York Evan- 
gelist, with a skill and vigor worthy of its long sub- 
sequent history. He was connected with the Eman- 
cipationist when, later, the great slavery conflict 
began. His fidelity and force made him abundance 
of enemies, whom he has lived to bury or to con- 
vert into warm friends. When the Independent 
was established, he was called to the position of 
office editor, and he has been connected with 
that able and fortunate journal ever since. But 
during all this time Dr. Leavitt has wrought in 
other fields with eminent success. His letters from 
Washington, his contributions to various journals 
on political economy, his zeal and labor in popular 
education, have been wise and successful. Even after 
he had reached three score and ten years, such was 
his mental vigor that his essay on Political Economy 
snatched the golden medal awarded by the Cobden 
Club (London) from the hands of ali the younger 
competitors. 

Dr. Leavitt is a patriarch. He has worked at the 
foundations of Education, Temperance, Political 
Reform, Civil Liberty and Religion, during fifty 
years. And it may be said within the bounds of 
moderation, that no man now living among us has 
contributed so much to the great movements which 
have signalized this age as Dr. JosHuA LEAVITT. 
And if, at his golden wedding, there were placed upon 
his head a golden civic crown, he would well deserve 
it. But other hands invisible are holding another 
crown which “the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give.” 








Aw Impostor.—Within the past few weeks we 
have received many inquiries from persons in New 
England, who felt themselves aggrieved or in doubt 
concerning one T. O. R. Keatinge, formerly a writer 
for the Christian Union. More than three months 
ago we expressly withdrew all indorsement from 
Keatinge by an editorial paragraph. As we learn, 
however, that he still appeals to his former connec- 
tion with this paper as a voucher for his character, 








a further statement on our part seems desirable. 
We therefore say explicitly that we are fully con- 
vinced, upon the amplest evidence, that Keatinge is 
an impostor and utterly unworthy of trust. We 
also call attention to the cards below, signed by 
several responsible gentlemen. The attention of 
New England papers is especially called to this state- 
ment, as Keatinge seems to be at present carrying 
on his operations in that section of the country. 





A FEW WORDS. 
( UR readers will notice this week that the 

/ paper has somewhat changed its make-up, and 
if they will look pretty closely at the whole paper, 
they will see quite a number of minor alterations— 
all of which we think will be for their advantage 
and pleasure. 

In the first place, we have a new dress of type 
throughout; and have made various little typo- 
graphical changes which add to the beauty of our 
pages. We have also turned our advertising pages 
into a kind of cover, so that they may be more dis- 
tinct from the body of the paper, and yet be pre- 
sented more advantageously to those who desire in- 
formation from them. Since the immense growth of 
periodical literature in our days, particularly of re- 
ligious periodicals, and the intensity of a certain 
generous competition or rivalry among them as to 
which shall present the most attractive features to 
their public, the expense of sustaining a first-class 
journal has become altogether disproportioned to 
its subscription price, which indeed hardly does 
more than pay for the white paper and printing. 
Hence the necessity of an additional source of in- 
come from advertisements. 

With this necessity in full view, the projectors 
of the Christian Union started in the determina- 
tion to receive into its columns no advertisements 
which were even questionable as to their possible 
effect in families, and®@to seek only those of thor- 
oughly useful matters, presented, so far as they could 
judge, by reliable concerns—giving as much prom- 
inence as possible to books, music, and such things 
as would tend rather to elevate communities, and 
help on industry, refinement, and home life in 
general. This determination has been adhered to, 
and will be henceforth thoroughly maintained. 

The success which the paper has met in extending 
the lists of its subscribers during the last ten months 
has been both surprising and gratifying to its 
managers. Our brethren of the press, both religious 
and secular, have been uniform in courtesy and in 
kind words of approbation, and friends from many 
states send letters of cordial appreciation. These 
marks of favor are received as the best encourage- 
ment, giving assurance that the paper has, even in 
its first year, ‘“‘attained’” somewhat, and inspiring 
hope and courage for the future. 

It will be the aim of both the editorial and the pub- 
lishing departments of the Christian Union to make 
constant improvement in the paper, adding new and 
interesting features, and more and more contribu- 
tions from writers of recognized worth, in propor- 
tion to the extent of the growing lists of its sub- 
seribers. For instance, next week will be com- 
menced a characteristic serial of modern life and 
society, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. She calls it ‘My Wife 
andl,’ a title which, as she justly says, embodies the 
oldest form of christian union known; and in it 
she treats of many of the special themes which agi- 
tate our day and generation, weaving her romance 
and philosophy together in her own peculiar and 
charming way, and with her graceful narrative 
teaching more lessons of truth, love, and heavenly- 
mindedness than are found in many pretentious 
homilies. 

This is but one of the new elements which are in 
preparation, to be added to the Christian Union, but 
it is one that will find thousands of welcomes wher- 
ever it goes. The paper itself always contains, in 
some part, full information concerning terms of sub- 
scription ; Marshall’s ‘“‘ Household Engraving of 
Washington,” which is presented to each subscriber ; 
the address of the publishers and of all their general 
agents: so that whether any wish simply to sub- 
scribe, or to earn some of the cash commissions or 
premiums offered, they may know where to apply. 

The subscription list of the Christian Union has 
grown handsomely every day during the past ten 
months. With the help of friends, it will round off the 
year and begin the new one with happiest auspices. 





AN IMPOSTOR DENOUNCED. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 
YV 7 E, the undersigned, desire to caution the Public, and 
especially Clergymen, against T. O. R. Keatinge, as 
an impostor. He claims to have been a Catholic Priest at 
Rome, Secretary to the late Cardinal D’ Andrea and Agsist- 
ant Librarian of the Index Expurgatorius. In our acquaint- 
ance with him, we have detected him in various crimes, 
some of us in one and others in another, including lying, 
false witness, unchastity, and swindling. 
E. A. SAxTON, 18 Ann street, N. Y. 
Prof. G. AUFFRAY, 183 Grand street, Jersey City. 
JAMES H. GROVESTEIN, 55 Mercer street, N. Y. 
CRAMMOND KENNEDY, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


A man by the name of T. O. R. Keatinge, for some time 
past, has been going from place to place as a lecturer against 
Romanism, from which he professes to have seceded. He 
represents himself as having been Secretary to the late Car- 
dinal D’ Andrea, Assistant Librarian of the “Index Expur- 
gatorius,” &c., having held the position of Rector in one of the 
Established Churches of London, and as now a Clergyman, 
licensed by the Bishop of New York. After imposing upon 
many ministers and laymen of different churches, he has been 
found to be totally unworthy of confidence, capable of fabri- 
cating false facts and statements designed to injure those 
whose misfortune it has been to befriend him. He has been 
detected in the most wanton violations of truth, and in at- 
tempts to swindle various persons who have given him 
credit for truth and honesty. The writer has now a document 
in his possession written by this man, and containing twenty- 
six distinct and atrocious falsehoods, to all of which he has 
professedly sworn, with a view to injure him [the writer] 
for exposing the villainies herein indicated. His object is 
to get money out of Protestants. 

Let the ministry and all others beware of him. 

W. R. GorDOY, 
Pastor ef the Reformed Church 
of Schraalenberg, New Jersey. 


Oot tI f 





FROM CALIFORNIA. 


THE CALIFORNIA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

of the M. E. Church met at Stockton on the 14th of 
September. It was a somewhat hurried meeting 
from the fact that Bishop Ames, who presided, was 
pressed with numerous similar appointments to be 
filled, but it is said to have been characterized by 
harmony and spiritual interest, in a marked degree. 
The work of this Church here has moved on with 
vigor and success, as the following summary, re- 
ported for the Ultra California, will show: Mem- 
bers, 5,815; gain over last year, 616; probationers, 
951; gain, 168; local preachers, 103; gain, 10; total 
members, 6,869; total gain, 74. Churches, 97; gain, 
4; estimated value, $543,400. Parsonages, 68; gain, 
13; estimated value, $66,850. Sunday-Schools, 140; 
officers and teachers, 1,286; scholars, 9,379; volumes 
in library, 30,538. The various benevolent contribu- 
tions sum up as follows: Missionary, $2,767. 11,not in- 
cluding some $7,000 raised for the Chinese Mission at 
San Francisco; Tract Society, $86.75; Bible Society, 
$436.15; Sunday-School Union, $136.97; Church Ex- 
tension, #297.86; Conference Claimants, $916.55. One 
of the chief enterprises of the M. E. Church in this 
State is ‘‘The University of the Pacific,” located at 
Santa Clara. Through twenty years it has fought 
hard for existence, and seems now to have fully won 
its place. It reported, at the Conference, 130 stu- 
dents, of whom five have graduated. Its lands are 
valued at $75,000, and are increasing in value. It is 
hoped that they may afford it, not only a site, but a 
partial endowment. Provision was made at the Con- 
ference for the calling of a State Convention of the 
M. E. Church, to which laymen as well as ministers 
are to be invited, and where the interests of the 
Church, and various departments of Christian work, 
may be discussed more freely and thoroughly than 
is found possible in the Session of the Conference. 
We look also for emphatic and unreserved utterances 
on questions of moral and political reform, hinted, 
perhaps, in such words as these in the Advocate: 
“The times are ripe for prompt and decisive action 
on the part of the Church. The Methodist Church 
has always been in the van of all great questions in- 
volving the well-being of the State.” 

The Committee of Arrangements for this Conven- 
tion consists of some of the foremost ministers and 
laymen of this Church, in the State, and we look for- 
ward to its assembling with much interest. Under 
inspiration of the Conference, as we suppose, “The 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on the Pacific Coast’? has been just 
now organized. This is the second of these organiza- 
tions, and follows promptly on the track of the first 
—the one in Oakland, Auxiliary to the American 
Board. The whole State suffers loss in the transfer- 
ence from this to the Cincinnati Conference of the 
Rev. M. C. Briggs, D.D. A profound thinker, with 
varied learning; a fluent and forcible speaker, ready, 
witty, earnest always, endowed with a genial way 
that makes friends of his foes; out-spoken in the 
pulpit and the press for the cause of the slave, in 
days when California was politicallyga mere province 
of South Carolina, the warm affection and hearty 
admiration af many will follow him wherever he 
may go. And if—as some of us would like to guess— 
this change should prove to be his providential path 
towards further promotion, we are confident that no 
man could be found more fit to grace a Bishop’s 
chair. Among those tranfered to this Conference, 
special interest attaches to the name of Hu Sing Mi. 

THE SYNOD OF THE PACIFIC 
held its first meeting, as representative here of the 
re-united Church, in San Francisco during the first 
week of October. Its principal work seems to have 
been the establishment of Presbyteries to take the 
places of those virtually dissolved by the reunion. 
The Rev. Dr. T. M. Cunningham, of this Synod, has 
greatly surprised the religious community by resign- 
ing his very successful pastorate in the First Presby- 
terian Church, in San Francisco, to accept that of a 
younger, and, at present, feebler church—the Cen- 
tral. The positiveness of his own purpose in the 
matter alone led the Church or the Presbytery to 
consent to it. The location of the Central Church is 
good, and under its new pastor its prospects will be 
very fair. The United Presbyterian Church, the 
Rev. M. M. Gibson, pastor, dedicated its new edifice 
on the 25th of September. It is a commodious and 
tasteful structure, well located, and has cost, besides 
the lot, $25,000. 
THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 

representing the Congregational churches, met at 


Sacramento on the 5th of October. The reports re- 
ceived from these churches show that their work 
is gradually taking a larger range, and has been 
prosecuted with a good measure of enterprise’ and 
success. One token of this is an increasing disposi- 
tion to organize charitable and reformatory societies 
in immediate connection with these churches. In no 
previous year, perhaps, has more been done in the 
way of establishing out-stations around the frontier 
churches. The statistics not being complete were 
not reported. The membership is about 2,240, 
with a gain upon last year of about 120. The number 
enrolled in Sabbath-schools exceeds 5,000. The jubi- 
lee meeting was enthusiastic, and the project of a 
National Council was unanimously approved. The 
Rev. Walter Frear, who was Moderator of the Asso- 
tion, accepts a call to the Fort Street Church in 
Honolulu. One Congregational Church has recently 
been organized at Anaheim, near Los Angeles. One 
has become extinct—the South Park Church, San 


Francisco. 
OTHER BODIES. 


The Annual Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, met in Stockton during the sec- 
ond week of October. There are two Baptist Asso- 
eiations in the State, relics of old dissensions now 
almost healed. One of these met at Santa Rosa dur- 
ing the third week of September. The “‘ Christians,” 
Campbellites—made their yearly meeting a literal 
feast of ‘tabernacles, holding it in a grove about 
three miles from Woodland, Yolo County, and 
dwelling in tents meanwhile. The statistics of neither 
of these bodies have yet been published, and we 
have not been able to learn of any action of general 
interest taken by them. 

San Francisco,,Oct, 14th, 1870, 
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FROM GERMANY. 
Lerpzi1e, Oct. 3, 1870. 


big effect upon this nation of continued victo- 
ries is beginning to be felt. The doubt, the 
anxiety, and the reserve with which August com- 
menced, are replaced in October by certainty, ex- 
ultation, and boldness. Humility is now regarded as 
a virtue which the French alone need to exercise. 
The conquerors are thinking of their spoils, and gne 
hears among the people words of menace against 
anybody and everybody who may dare to interfere. 
These Germans, however, are exultant and aggres- 
sive in a purely German fashion; and any one who 
should look, in them, for the giddiness of French, 
or the boisterousness of American demonstrations, 
would conclude that they wear their laurels with 
remarkable equanimity and modesty. At such 
news, indeed, as the fall of Strasbourg, the towns 
and cities overflow with enthusiasm; but almost 
none of those mad pranks are committed which we 
should be sure to see in the French capital on similar 
oceasions. In Berlin, however, a street youngster, 
in his exuberant zeal to blazon the great victory, 
climbs the huge statue of Frederic the Great, in 
front of the royal palace. For this daring deed he 
is summoned into the presence of the queen, to re- 
ceive a reward, while, with the victory, his patriotic 
feat is published throughout the land. But the next 
day all things move on as quietly as if peace had 
universal rule. ' 

This can hardly be wondered at, for victories have 
come in such quick succession that they seem almost 
a matter of course, and scarcely give time for cele- 
bration. A Berliner stood near a cannon which was 
proclaiming a great victory,—snch a victory as is 
there made known by a hundred and one guns. As 
the firing went on quite slowly, he waxed impatient, 
and at last shouted out at the top of his voice, “If 
you don’t hurry up you won’t get {through before 
the next victory!’’ A sufficient explanation, how- 
ever, of this cool way of taking things, can be found 
in the temperament of the Germans. They are cau- 
tious and slow. They are altogether too phlegmatic 
to be driven into wild excesses, even by the greatest 
triumphs. e 

Their French prisoners are treated with a truly 
Christian kindness. The wounded are well cared 
for and tenderly nursed, while the others are allowed 
all the privileges which can properly be granted 
them. fhe arch-criminal, the imperial captive, is 
entertained with the most royal magnanimity. The 
gunners before Strasbourg and Toul had express or- 
ders to spare the cathedrals. And the conquered 
territories feel themselves safer with the Germans 
than with their own soldiers. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, it cannot be denied 
that a series of continued triumphs is having a 
marked effect upon the Germans. It is making them 
more persistent in their determination that the war 
shall be carried on till France is completely humili- 
ated. ‘‘ No peace without Paris,” is theconstant cry. 
It is also makin& them more and more imperative, 
perhaps unreasonable, in their demands. They do 
not avow the purpose of sinking France to a second- 
rate power ; but a peace which razes her fortresses, 
and reduces her standing army, while taking away 
two of her finest provinces, can hardly have any 
other effect. And yet, without something of this, 
the war would be little else than a waste, while 
peace would leave Germany as open to French 
ambition and aggression for fifty years to come, as 
she has been for the fifty years that are past. The 


papers are filled with learned treatises on the history | 


and character of Alsace and Lorraine, showing how 
they were taken from the Germans, and how widely 
the German language still prevails among them. 

At the same time there is a moderate party, repre- 
sented by the Cdlnische Zeitung; but their counsels 
will hardly prevail, They desire only those parts of 
the contested provinces where the German is still 
the ruling language, and which would add to the 
empire about 1,360,000 inhabitants, leaving Metz, 
Naney, Luneville, and Strasbourg, after razing their 
fortifications, in the hands of the French. They ar- 
gue that to take more is unnecessary and unjust, 
and would subject their country to the imputation 
of continuing the war for conquest, which they be- 
gan in self-defence. 

The other, and by far the more influential party, 
will not listen to this idea. They claim these cities 
as a necessary measure of protection, bnt they dwell 
upon their beauty and importance in a way that 
indicates their thought of other advantages also. 

Whatever goes beyond the moderate party, and 
makes still smaller claims; is not allowed to be heard. 
I should hesitate to affirm the wisdom of Dr. Jacobi, 
in his former proceedings; but of the many times 
when he has been arrested, never, probably, has the 
government made a greater mistake than now. The 
most remarkable feature of the cuse is that no rea- 
son for the arrest has been assigned. But every one 
understands that it is because he advocates the right 
of Alsace and Lorraine to decide their fate for them- 
selves. No crime was alleged for his imprisonment, 
and the act calls out the most unqualified condemna- 
tion, and from both sides. . 

The influence of the war in drawing the Southern 
States and Kingdoms into the German Confedera- 
tien, is one of its marked and most important effects. 
Compared with this, in the opinion of the sagacious 
and watchful, other events of the war fall into the 
background. The prospects for this union are en- 
couraging, though there are some difficulties in the 
way. Hach state must have its own separate inter- 
ests to look after. Bavaria’s beer must be made the 
subject of aspecial arrangement; while she, with her 
five millions of inhabitants, feels that some privi- 
leges should accrue to her that cdnnot be given to 
the small states with only five hundred thousand. 
She wishes, #00, a voice in diplomatic affairs, and 
would like to regulate and control her own army. 
While many little things will be yielded to her, the 
danger fo the unity of government is too great to 
allow any important concesssions to be made to one 
state which might not with almost equal right, be 
claimed by others. And the demand for a united 
country, in one form or another, is so deeply rooted ; 


the bands of brotherly love have been drawn so 
closely round all who have fought together, that 
they will be content to remain in peace under the 
leadership of the same Prussia which has conducted 
their campaigns with such consummate ability and 
success. 

I have been visiting a number of hospitals for the 
soldiers, and have come away most favorably im- 
pressed. I went first toa small Lazareth, as they are 
called, built upon the American system. It was 
about twenty-two feet broad by one hundred long 
and twenty high, and contained twenty-four wound- 
ed men. The windows in the roof provide the most 
excellent ventilation, and carbonic acid is burned 
as a disinfectant. I found there two Frenchmen, 
who were glad enough to say a few words in their 
own language. 


The next I visited was larger, accommodating 
seventy or eighty, about a quarter of them being 
French. They were all highly pleased with the care 
taken of them, and I did not hear one word of com- 
plaint. It was heart-rending to witness the suffer- 
ing of these brave fellows, and to reflect how utterly 
causeless was the war which occasioned them. One 
of the sufferers was from that Pommeranian Corps 
which, on the 18th of August, made that forced 
march of twenty-five miles to Gravelotte, reaching 
the scene of battle just in time to decide its fate. It 
was that terrible engagement from which Moltke 
returned, reporting so laconically, ‘‘ Your Majesty, 
we have conquered. The enemy are driven from all 
their positions.”” This Pommeranian soldier was an 
artillery-man, and belonged to a company where, 
out of a hundred and fifty-eight, only three came 
away unwounded. He had gone through the wars 
of ’64 and ’66 without a scar, but was now stretched 
out for weeks. The wounds of the Chassepot, how- 
ever, are much less dangerous than those of the 
needle gun. The bore is small, and I know of those 
who have been wounded five, six, or seven times, 
that are now recovering. 


The Prussians are generally cheerful, affording a 
marked contrast to the French, who are smarting 
from their country’s, as well as their own, wounds. 
Their wit, however, does not always forsake them, 
either on the battle-field or in the hospital. After 
the contest of Wirth a Colonel Grammont had a 
crushed arm, which required amputation. While 
they were preparing to give him chloroform, a 
chaplain present, inveighed against the discoverer 
of this process, saying that it was an insult to God to 
take away the sense of pain, since he had hung it 
over man as a punishment for his sins. ‘‘ And what 
will you say,” replied the Colonel, as he began to 
inhale the chloroform, “if I prove that God himself 
was the first who applied an anwsthetic? Have you 
not read in his Word that the Lord, before he took 
the rib out of Adam, caused him to sink into a deep 
sleep?’ And with the words, he passed into an 
equally unconscious slumber. 


There are in Germany about 150,000 French pris- 
o1.ers, requiring a force of 30,000 Landwher to guard 
them. In this place there are 500, and as they go 
about the streets in knots of three or four, they 
often draw a crowd as curious as that which dogs 
the steps of princes who go to America. 

The Germans are starting subscriptions to pay for 
the injury their own cannon have wrought in Stras- 
bourg. For the rest, the air is full of rumors, to 
which one has learned to give slow credence. 


KE. A. L., JR. 
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BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
FALL\CLEANING, 


HE summer is over and gone ; cold nights and 
mornings have so frightened and subdued the 
flies that it is easy to hunt them from the house, and 
by a little extra watchfulness prevent their again 
gaining possession. The sun, still quite warm and 
summer-like in the middle of the day, tempts them 
out from their hiding places, and they will swarm in 
at open doors and windows, if unprotected by wire 
and net frames, in great numbers. Take care that 
these safeguards are doing duty whenever windows 
or doors are opened for ventilation or comfort, else 
these skillful little manceuverers will soon gain access 
Drive them out toward night into the cool evening 
air. A few really cold nights will free you from taese 
vexatious intruders, and enable you to commence 
fall cleaning in peace and safety. The danger always 
is, that this part of fall labor will be undertaken too 
early. The first ten or twelve days of September are 
usually raw and cold. The flies, crawling into warm 
nooks and corners, pretend te be asleep. The house- 
keeper, torgetting the experience of tormer years, 
hastens to get out scrubcloths, brushes, and all the 
implements of house cleaning. Those whose homes 
are in the city hurry back with the first puff of cold 
air, believing that flies and heat have both alike de- 
parted for the season. But they soon learn that this 
is a great mistake. These chilly, cold days are 
usually followed by ten days or a fortnight as warm 
as midsummer, and generally quite unhealthy. 
Nothing but real necessity should tempt any one to 
leave the country before they have fully enjoyed 
the most perfect month of the whole year—October. 
But whether in city or country, those who attempt 
to do their fall cleaning in September will have short 
lived satisfaction compared with the comfort de- 
rived from the same work in October. Flies, spiders 
and wasps, if not harmless then, are at least so far 
disabled as to be easily conquered, and until that 
is accomplished, house cleaning on a large scale is 
wasted labor. 
The first thing to be done, preparatory to house 





cleaning, is to have all the chimneys thoroughly 





swept, and the furnace, range and grate fiues, not 
only perfectly cleaned from soot, but examined by 
a competent workman; especially is this needful if 
the house has been closed or only partially used dur- 
ing the summer. Before real winter weather comes 
everything of this kind should be in perfect order. 

Have the furnace grate examined, as it may have 
been corroded by rust, while unused, or so far 
burned out that if neglected, some cold morning 
when a bright. glowing fire is most needed it may 
break down and let your fire out. It will not be 
pleasant to sit shivering while the old grate is being 
mended or a new one fitted. The range grate and 
fire bricks must also be looked after and repaired for 
winter use. A little attention now will save much 
expense and discomfort later in the season. 

If carpenters’ or masons’ work, white-washing, 
painting, glazing or plumbing is needed, it should all 
be done before any cleaning is attempted. If left till 
afterward this kind of work is a great terror to 
housekeepers. To secure seasonable attention to all 
these matters it is essential that the mechanics who 
are needed should be engaged some weeks in ad- 
vance; but remember that such workmen are unfor- 
tunately not as good in keeping promises as in break- 
ing them; therefore watch closely and hold them to 
their agreement. This habit of promising more than 
can be performed is a very pernicious one, and in 
the end most unprofitable. Mechanics are tempted 
to this dishonorable practice by anxiety to secure a 
good job. Knowing the great demand for labor, they 
imagine if they promise to do your work at a given 
time, come and do a little, then go to some one else, 
leaving your work half finished, then back to you 
again for a while, the second party exposed to the 
same vexatious delay, that your necessity will com- 
pel you to endure it silently if not patiently. You 
may submit for this once; but never burn your fin- 
gers twice at the same fire. Let it once be under- 
stood that employers of all kinds look upon a 
broken promise as destroying all confidence, and 
that they will under no circumstances give a promise 
breaker & second opportunity to beguile them, and 
this great trial to grace and patience would soon be 
overcome. 

While repairs are going on, bring down all the 
wéolen garments, blankets, furs or pieces of carpet- 
ing, that have been stored away for the summer. 
Take them out on the grass plat under your clothes 
line before removing the wrappers, for the prepara- 
tion in which they have been put away is not very 
pleasant to the smell, particularly if it is Poole’s 
Powder, which we think the safest as well as the most 
disagreeable. If it is a windy day, hang all on the 
clothes-line for a good snapping before you attempt 
to brush them, and most of the powder will blow off. 
After an hour or two in sun and wind, brush them 
well with a nice whisk broom, and when done, the 
garments and blankets may be put in their proper 
places and the pieces of carpeting sewed up in bag- 
ging or canvass, or put into aspare trunk. They will 
need no more powder till spring, if carefully stored 
and occasionally aired through the winter. 


The coal, of course, you had put into the cellar 
last spring, as it is usually cheaper about May than 
in the fall. The ashes and soot having been removed, 
the flues, furnace and grates allin order, the house 
should now be swept from the attic to the cellar. In- 
grain and three-ply carpets ought to be taken up 
every year, unless in rooms but little used, and after 
being well shaken or taken to the carpet-shaking mill 
they should be laid out of the way till the room from 
which they were taken is cleaned. Brussels, Wil- 
tons, Axministers and all the heavier carpets should 
be raised not oftener than every three years. No 
dust sifts through such fabrics, and careful sweeping 
and the use of a good “carpet sweeper’ will pre- 
serve them from allharm. In sweeping preparatory 
to cleaning, it is well to draw the tacks in the cor- 
ners and turn the carpet back, so that with a whisk 
broom any dirt that may have settled there can be 
easily removed. It is but little work, and the cor- 
ners can be readily tacked down again. 


When the sweeping is all done a most thorough 
dusting is the next operation, so that wood-work, 
walls and gas brackets, may be free from loose dirt 
before water is used. The paint is much easier 
cleaned after this than if the dust was allowed to re- 
main and be washed off. Some recommend the lat- 
ter to save time. We think it wastes time. 


The wallsshould be dusted with along handled feath- 
er duster, then with a clean dry cloth pinned smoothly 
over a clean broom, wipe them down evenly, begin- 
ning at the top and passing in a staight line, “bya 
thread’’ as a seamstress would say, to the bottom, 
changing the cloth as it become soiled. Next re- 
move all chimneys and shades from the chandeliers 
and gas burners; wash clean, dry and polish with a 
soft linen towel, and then with chamois skin, and put 
them into a closet till the room is cleaned. Now with 
a cloth wrung from weak, hot suds, wipe off the 
brackets and chandeliers, and rub dry with chamois 
skin. Draw a coarse linen thread, double, through 
the opening in the tip of all the gas burners to re- 
move any dust that may have settled in them while 
unused. This done, and if you have two or three 
hands at work, the work may be so divided as to be 
done quite expeditiously ; let one wash the windows 
while another cleans the paint. The windows, if 
long unused, need to be well washed in warm suds, 
into which a little spirits of ammonia has been poured, 
two teaspoonfuls to half a bucket of suds, then well 
rinsed in clear water, wiped dry and polished with 
chamois skin. This same proportion of suds and 
ammonia will also clean paint very easily, and with- 
out injury to the hands. It is good for cleaning 
marble slabs and mantles. The plated door handles, 
bell pulls, etc., come next in order for cleaning, and 
here, if a piece of oil cloth is cut to slip over each so 
that the walls may not be tarnished, the hot suds 
and ammonia will prove very effective. A piece of old 
carpet or drugget should be laid down as you clean 
windows, paint or plated ware, if the carpet is 
down, and moved from one spot to another as you 
go on, 

Now all is ready to put the last touch to the room. 
Wring a clean cloth from some warm, clear water in 
which a little alum or salt has been dissolved, 


and wipe hard each breadth of the carpet, rubbing 
straight down the nap. Wring out the cloth often, 
to rinse off all the dust, and change the water if it 
looks very dingy. This brings up the nap and gives 
a new and fresh look to carpets of all kinds, only 
be sure that the cloth is notso wetas todrip. Leave 
the windows open when the carpet is finished, and 
shut the doors till it is thoroughly dried before bring- 
ing in what furniture was moved out to clean the 
room. 

We have occupied so much space in these direc- 
tions—perhaps not too many or too minute for young 
housekeepers—that we must omit receipts in this 
number. 





THE WORTH OF A WORN-OUT CLOAK. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


\ | ABEL stamped her foot and talked out of one 
corner of her mouth. 

‘“‘ Mother, don’t ask me to wear that old dud again. 
I can’t doitif youdo. You stay here at home and 
you don’t know; but not one of the girls at my 
school would be seen in it. It has been cut over and 
made over and turned over till Julia Forbush told 
me she felt like shaking hands with it, it looked so 
like an old friend. O mother! If you only knew how 
I felt you wouldn’t ask me to wear it.” 

Mabel’s pretty pink cheeks flamed up into angry 
crimson, and her shoulders looked stiff as a pillar of 
salt. 

But Mrs. Merriweather laughed lightly. 

““What a goose you are, Mabel!’’ said she, looking 
up from the ruffles she was binding. ‘‘ Why don’t 
yon go to your father ?” 

“QO mother dear! may I tell father you think I 
need a new cloak ?”’ cried Mabel, changing as though 
a fairy had touched her with a wand. (It could not 
have been the work of a good angel.) “Or you tell 
him yourself. He will be more apt to mind about 
what you say, mother!” 

So it was decided, and before the week was over 
Mabel had her new cloak, and went off to school in 
it wrapped up and radiant as a moss-rose bud. 

The next day Bridget appeared at the door of the 
sewing-room. 

“Tf you please, mem,’ said she, “there’s one of 
these high talking old countrymen out here, and it 
bees hard to send him off without he has seen your- 
self. It is illigent vases and the like of that, he is 
after selling, and anything comes handy to him that 
ye’ll be ridding yourself of.’’ 

“The house is full of vases now, Bridget. I don’t 
want anything of him, tell him so,” replied Mrs. 
Merriweather. 

But Bridget hesitated. 

“Wouldn’t ye best take a look?” she asked. “A 
look is chape; and I’m thimking it is from across 
the say they came. Indade they is splendid, jist.” 

“O yes, I will look, Bridget. There is no harm in 
that,” said Mrs. Merriweather, good naturedly, put- 
ting down her work and going to the porch where 
the handsome young Italian stood with his basket 
before him. 

She saw at the first glance that Bridget was right ; 
the vases were “‘illigant’’ indeed, delicate as spring 
flowers, and graceful as frost wofk. Mrs. Merri- 
weather looked at oneand another with real admira- 
tion. 

‘““How much?” she asked at last, touching a crys- 
tal cup made of interlacing fern leaves. 

“Ten dollars to you, my lady. So cheap!” said the 
Italian, with a shrug. ; 

“Ten dollars !”” echoed Mrs. Merriweather, shaking 
her head and turning away. 

“Wait, my lady, wait!’’ cried the vender, eagerly. 
“No money I wants! Any ting else; old coat, old 
dress, old cloak, any ting!”’ 

Mrs. Merriweather stopped irresolutely. 

“T have nothing to sell worth ten dollars,” said 
she. 

Just then her eyes fell on Mabel’s old school cloak 
hanging on the hat-tree in the hall, and the watch- 
ful Italian’s eyes following hers, read out her hesi- 
tating thought. 

“‘ Nine dollars for that I give. Only one dollar for 
the vase, my lady,’’ said he, in a fawning tone, hold- 
ing it up in the clear sunlight, pure and glittering 
as though cut from the morning dew. 

Mrs. Merriweather looked at the vase. How ex- 
quisite! Then she took down the cloak and looked 
at that. She had no idea it was so rusty. No wonder 
Mabel had been ashamed to wear it. Nine dollars! 
It was hardly worth half that. 

“Only one dollar!’’ repeated the vase merchant, 
looking sharply at her face. ‘“ And I make myself 
the honor to add this for my lady,” said he, taking 
up a little parian rabbit. 

For a moment Mrs. Merriweather stood irresolute, 
glancing from the vase to the cloak and back to the 
vase again. Then her countenance cleared and set- 
tled itself. 

“No, not to-day,” said she, turning decidedly 
away. (She had been touched perhaps by the good 
angel.) 

It is the loss of my lady,’”’ answered the Italian, 
graciously enough. But his dark face grew darker 
still, and he went muttering away. 

Mrs. Merriweather went back to her sewing, and 
straightway forgot both vase and cloak, until a day 
or two after she met a young lady on the street. 

“OQ Miss Anthony!’’ said she, holding out both 
hands. ‘‘ Doany of your poor people need a cloak ?”’ 

Miss Anthony looked up with astonishment in her 
mild black eyes. She was accustomed to Mrs. Merri- 
weather’s abrupt, abstracted ways, but this question 
was so timely as well as unexpected ! ‘ 

“ Because,”’ pursued Mrs. Merriweather, “my Ma- 
bel has left off a cloak that is quite too good to throw 
away. I was within a dot of disposing of it to one 
of these traveling pack men for a vase, and then it 
occurred to me it was wicked to give for a bauble 
what somebody might be suffering for the want of.”’ 

“Somebody is,’”’ said Miss Anthony. ‘One of my 
Sabbath-school scholars is staying at home because 
she has nothing warm enough to wear. So one of 





the girls told me. I have been ill and net able to go 
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and see her. But I am going to-morrow, and I have 
been asking the Lord all the week to direct me to a 
cloak to carry her. I did not think it would come to 
me by the way, as the meat did to Elijah,” continued 
the teacher, her eyes filling now with tears. 

The same evening she went for the cloak. She sat 
a few minutes waiting in the parlor. It was a long, 
beautiful room, rich in pictures and flowers and 
quaint rare ornamerts. In one corner, on a small 
velvet chair, sat a Paris doll with an open parasol 
and a handkerchief embroidered with her name in 
one hand, and a curly little spaniel under the other 
arm. This doll, which belonged to Mabel’s younger 
sister, had a stylish hat on the top of her chatelaime 
braids, she wore kid gloves, a gold watch and chain, 
and was dressed in a silk walking dress trimmed 
with flounces and real lace, and costing enough to be 
a real dress for two or three real children. She could 
open and shut her eyes; she could say mamma; she 
could stand, and even walk, on her bronze-boots and 
silk stockings. She had a Saratoga trunk and a 
wardrobe full of still more costly dresses, with gloves 
and boots for every dress, and the loveliest little 
teilet case and perfumery set, and I don’t know 
what all besides. 

Mrs. Merriweather was dressing for a party, but 
presently sent down the cloak, and Miss Anthony 
went away, her eyes still dazzled by the bewildering 
charms of this French Victoire, and so eame to the 
dingy tenement house where her poor scholar, Jane 
Pulsifer, lived. 

There were three bells, one above another, but 
neither would ring. 

“Can you tell me how I can find Mrs. Pulsifer’s 
room ?” she asked of a little girl who came out of the 
door with a shawl over her head and a pitcher in her 
hand. 

The child turned about with shy pleasure and ran 
eagerly before through the unlighted hall and up 
the steep stairway into utter darkness. At last she 
opened a door at the end of the passage, and the 
smell of something frying came out along with the 
light and the sound of voices. 

Miss Anthony stepped forward and saw a low 
square room that seemed at first sight to be filled 
with children and a cook-stove. 

*“T came to see Jane Pulsifer,” said she. 
her Sabbath-school teacher.”’ 

Instantly a glow of gratified delight shone on 
every face; and the bright tin tea kettle on the stove, 
as though it joined in the general gladness, broke 
into singing. 

‘* Jane’s teacher, granny!’ shouted the little girl 
with the pitcher, close in the ear of an old woman 
who sat close beside the stove with a high-crowned 
cap with black strings on her head. 

“ Jane’s teacher. I hope I see you well to-day. I 
am some thick of hearing, and you will have to 
speak up,” said granny, coming forward with prime 
politeness. ‘“‘ You must excuse my ev’ryd’y dress. 
I would ’a’ fixed up if I had known folks was 
coming,” she added, smoothing the folds of her 
calico cape, and straightening herself with some lin- 
gering trace of the youth and beauty so long past 
and gone. ‘“‘ My daughter is gone out this afternoon 
making a few calls. She will be sorry to miss seeing 
you, but she had some business that must be looked 
after. Where there is no man in a family there’s 
more comes upon the women folks, you know,” con- 
tinued granny, drawing up her mouth genteelly. 

“Ma sells egg beaters and needles and fancy soap, 
and to-day is her day for delivering them,’ put in 
one of the children. 

‘* And where is Jane?” asked Miss Anthony, taking 
the youngest next to the baby on her lap. 

The child had been standing by her, touching her 
curls and stroking her dress with admiring awe; but 
now she looked up in the lady’ 8 face with a sudden 
confding smile. 

“Jane’s gone way off up s’op. Do you want to 
see my dolly ?’’ said she. 

Then she slipped down and running to the drawer 
of an old pine table she brought out a small china 
doll without hands or feet, that had been dressed in 
crimson and black broadcloth for a pen wiper, and 
used until it was faded and inky and forlorn. But 
little Grace held it close to her heart and kissed its 
broken nose with motherly love. 

“@race, she thinks everything of her dolly. A 
lady gave it to her that came here with books, and 
she won’t never go to sleep without she has the dolly 
in her hand,” said the elder sister, with a matronly 
smile. 

Miss Anthony looked about the plain, poor room. 
It was clean and tolerably comfortable. A clock 
ticked on the high wooden mantel, and a pot of 
geranium stood in the sunshine on the window stool. 
The grandmother sat in a wheezy wooden rocking 
chair, and the baby—a sickly little boy who would 
never walk—sat in another playing with an empty 
bottle and a broken spoon. The children were not 
ragged or poorly fed; and an open door showed two 
neatly made beds covered with patch-work quilts in 
an inner chamber. But Miss Anthony, fresh from 
Mrs. Merriweather’s elegant parlors, could not help 
thinking that everything in both rooms would not 
sell for enough to buy the doll Victoire and her 
wardrobe. 

She sat awhile listening to the grandmother and 
making friends with the children until presently 
Jane came in; a fragile, bright faced girl, dressed in a 
threadbare waterproof. 

Mabel Merriweather, you should have seen her 
eyes sparkle when they fell on your “old dud” of a 
clock! The pooralways ye have with you, but not 
always poor so deserving and poor so grateful. * 

The next Sabbath Jane Pulsifer was in her place 
in the class, and through all the stormy winter she 
did not miss a day. 

That winter the Lord came into His garden. A 
solemn hush rested over the great school-room, and 
in the silence many and many a heart heard the still 
small voice and listened to it. Among them was 
Jane Pulsifer, and upon the next May day she came 
forward to join herself publiely to Christ’s people. 

So it was that by the blessing of Him, who is 
Almighty, an old cast off garment became to one soul 
as the key te the Kingdom of Heaven, 


“T am 


TOM AND TIBBIE. 


\ i Y dear little Lucy, 

I know you like a true story better than any 
‘“*make believe one,’’ so here is one that is all true. 
You have often heard of my going to Engl@md and 
about the ships and the people who were on it, but I 
wonder if [ ever told you of two of our fellow-pas- 
sengers who were quite as important as any, and a 
great deal more amusing than most. Tom and Tib- 
bie were famous sailors, and had crossed the ocean 
many times. Tom was a grave old cat, as dignified 
and solemn as a judge, but Tibbie was no fit wife for 
such a sober fellow. She wds wild and freakish as 
any kitten, her thefts were constant, and the way 
she teased and tormented Tom was really outrageous. 
Tom would sit gravely winking in the sun, thinking 
evidently the most serious thoughts, composing a ser- 
mon, I do not doubt, when Tibbie would come stealing 
up behind, her long tail moving in the air, and with- 
out a word of warning, pounce! she would come on 
Tom’s back, clasp his neck with her fore paws, and roll 
him over and over on the deck. In his first surprise 
he would always box her ears, but she generally suc- 
ceeded in coaxing him into a romp. Now you will 
see into what trouble she brought poor Tom with her 
wild pranks. 

One warm, still day, we were lying on the deck 
half asleep, and the ship was scarcely moving 
through the water, and every one was Still and 
drowsy, when suddenly there was a loud cry, 
““Tom’s overboard!’’ Every one jumped to their 
feet and rushed to the side of the ship over which 
leaned a sailor pointing to something in the water. 
There sure enough was poor Tom swimming for dear 
life, and in dead silence. He was wise enough not 
to waste his breath, but the moment he saw that 
row of well-known faces, such a cry as he gave, a cry 
so loud, so agonized, so human I could not bear it, 
but covered my ears with my hands. Before the 
sailors could get a rope Tom was gone! We looked 
carefully all along the side of the ship; he was no- 
where to be seen, and his distressful cry hai ceased. 
Suddenly a gentleman called out from the stern of 
the ship *‘ here he is!” and there indeed he was, cling- 
ing fast to the hard slippery rudder, silent till he 
saw the row of faces again, and then came that ter- 
rible cry—no human voice eould more plainly have 
expressed a horror of death, or plead in more ago- 
nizing tones for life. 

In a moment a noose was tied in a rope and our 
big second mate called out in his gruff voice, ‘‘ Get 
in, Tony!” Now Tony was a brown wirey Italian, 
as quick as a flash, and always laughing. He eould 
speak only a very few words of English, yet he knew 
enough to obey stern Mr. Shields very quickly, 
though he had no idea what all the stir was about. 
He was lowered rapidly over the stern of the ship, 
his dark eyes looking up at us rather wildly, as if he 
half expected to be ducked. When he was close to 
the water, big Mr. Shields shouted down, ‘‘ No see 
ony?” “No see!” answered Tony, his white teeth 
gleaming as he smiled, for his quick brain had puz- 
zled it out; so Tony was drawn back upon deck and 
poor Tom was given up for lost. 

One of the passengers, however, would not give 
him up so easily, so he watched and watched over 
the side, looking everywhere. At last he spied him 
again swimming slowly and silently, this time too 
tired to cry. Quickly the boatswain was over the 
side, and Tom was caught that time! How he clung 
to the boatswain! how he clung to the ropes! it was 
hard work to unclasp his hold and bring him on 
deck; but there at last he lay, a poor, soaking, 
miserable lump, all his dignified, proud ways for- 
gotten. Any one might touch him now. He only 
looked with pitiful, frightened eyes in every face and 
never uttered a sound! 

The stewardess carried him off down stairs, 
wrapped him in a warm shawl, and offered him a cup 
of hot milk, but Tom had swallowed too much salt 
water to care for it, and there, while he lay exhaust- 
ed and helpless, that naughty Tibbie drank it all 
up under his very nose! Now nobody saw Tibbie 
jump on Tom’s back and startle him so that he tum- 
bled overboard, but everybody was sure she did it; 
so you see what it is to have a bad character ! 

FRANCESOA. 








WHAT SHAWNY DID TO THE 
LIGHT-HOUSE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
HOW THE SEA BROUGHT A BABY TO LAND. 


Spee vege is an odd name for a little girl, is it 

not? Every thing around about Shawny’s home 
was just as odd as her name. I don’t think you ever 
saw such a queer place as she lived in. When you 
stood on the old mainland and took a look at it, it 
looked just as though a big, black thunder-storm had 
been marching across the sky over the ocean, and 
had dropped off a little piece that fell into the water 
and staid there. If, in a calm, still summer day you 
went near to it in a boat, you would find that the bit 
of a thunder cloud had changed into rocks and sand, 
and that out of the sand grew queer little grasses 
unlike any that you see in the meadows through 
which the brook runs. 

Nature whispered into the ears of Shawny Storm 
sweet and wonderful secrets. They made her heart 
beat fast and her eyes shine with a light wonderful 
to behold, and this little girl, who lived on an island 
in the Atlantic ocean, was happier than many child- 
ren who live in fine homes in city and country, be- 
cause she knew the cries and the smiles and the 
laughter of the sea andsky. You don’t believe the 
sea cries and smiles, did I hear you say? I could 
make you believe that the sea smiles, in just one 
minute, if you were standing right by the little table 
on which I am writing this story for you. You would 
only have to open your eyes and you would see miles 
on miles of ocean water all full of creases and dim- 
ples and quirkles aud smiles. You couldn’t help be- 
lieving it then. My little table is on a veranda about 
three hundred feet from the sea, and the sea is near 
me on every side, for this, too, is an island, though it 
is not Shawny’s Island. If you will come and stay 
with me about the twentieth of the month of Sep- 





tember, I will promise that you shall hear the sea 





cry. O, how it does moan and tremble and wrinkle 
and howl in the pain of the great storms that come 
down on it. 

I must tell you alittle story about Shawny’s father 
before I tell you anything more about her. When 
he was a tiny mite of a Saxon baby, a mighty storm 
came on, and he was in a ship with his father and 
mother. The storm went wandering to and fro over 
the ocean and across the land just as though it was 
trying to find out something that had not been taken 
care of, and destroy it. 

Now that storm found some poor little ships that 
had been sailing and sailing ever so many days. 
They had come safely through great stretches of 
water, and were almost home. Just a day or two 
more and the voyage would be ended. On one of 
these ships was Shawny’s father, the little Saxon 
baby, and the storm caught that ship first, as the 
captain and his men in it were doing everything they 
could to keep it away from the shore. The captain 
knew all about the coast, just where the rocks lay, 
and the tell-tale breakers told him with their white 
lips all foam and suds, about the ledges they were 
washing down below. But the storm was stronger 
than the little ship, and so it drove it upon the rocks 
and held it there until morning. Then it went to 
pieces, and some fishermen, when the sun was up, 
went down the coast to see what they could find, and 
found, alive, a little baby. That little baby was the 
only soul saved alive from that ship. The fishermen 
did not know its name, nor did the baby know its 
own, but it must have a name, and so one old man 
said he should be Son Storm, because it did not seem 
to belong to any body but the old storm that washed 
it ashore. So this son of the storm, called in his boy- 
hood Sonny Storm, grew to be a boy, a youth, aman 
among the rude men of the coast, without knowing 
father or mother, brother or sister, or relative of any 
name. 

At last he was married, but even then his wife 
wasn’t really related to him in just the same way that 
a real relative would have been. At last came the 
little child Shawny to bless him. The happy father 
caught up the little quivering mite to his heart, and 
he did not smile and look happy as another father 
would have done. He cried over it. You see all the 
long love that had been kept down in his heart for 
so Many years came out to meet a soul of his own 
kindred. The great man who never in bis life had 
whispered the words “‘ Father, Mother,” could then 
say, ‘‘ My child.” 

You may be certain from this that Shawny found 
some one to love her, just as we every one of us like 
to be loved, very dearly. 

Near the coast on which the baby waif had been 
cast, there lay, a few miles from the old mainland, a 
little island. Rocks shot out from it on every side. 
It was a dangerous place for boats in storms, and 
after the loss of so many ships the United States 
caused a light-house to be built upon it. 

When “Son Storm” was grown to manhood he be- 
came keeper of the light on the island, and there it 
was that he welcomed Shawny with such rich love. 
From that hour Mr. Storm became the keeper of a 
new light that is not down in any of our Coast Sur- 
veys, and for the keeping of which our Government 
pays no salary. It isa little light, and yet no storm 
that has yet beat upon the earth has been able to put 
it out. Itis the light by which the heart of your 
father and mother loves you. 








ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
[PRINTED OCTOBER 22.] 


UTH left the country of her birth, 
In Israel’s God to trust. 
E ve, who brought sin into the world, 
Was out of Eden thrust. 


D avid, to save a precious lamb, 
Both bear and lion slew. 

E li, whose years were many, died, 
When he bad tidings knew. 


E lijah still the Jews expect 
Before the Lord’s return, 

M alachi prophesied of Him,— 
This promise there we learn. 


E sther once pleaded for her life, 
And for her people too. 
R echab’s descendants drank no wine, 
As they were not to do. 
REDEEMER is the blessed name 
That Jesus Christ doth bear ; 
His preciousness Christ’s people know, 
And all his glories share. 
(Good News for Young and Old. 








ENIGMA. No. 1. 
I am composed of 265 letters. 
Y 19, 18, 16, is an insect. 
My 15, 20, 13, 25, 9, 16, is a girl’s name. 
My 3, 8, 2, 22, 12, 21, is a man’s name. 
My 23, 5, 11, 6, is a metal. 
My 7, 1, 10, is to feel depressed. 
My 14, 24, 17, 18, 8, 6, is very useful. 
My 4, 12, 25, is to obtain. 
My whole is a quotation from Scripture. 
MARION. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. Dan can’t rob. 
2. Ne, my eco. 


3. Sob not. 
4. City is limp. 
MARION. 








SHORT-CUTS. 


URTAIL a fish and leave a musical note ; again 
and leave an adverb; behead, and leave an ex- 
clamation. 
Curtail a price and leave an animal; then behead 
and leave a proposition ; again, and leave a beverage. 
A very short time beheaded leaves the seed of a 
plant; beheaded again, leaves a solid fluid; then 
curtailed twice, leaves a pronoun. 
Behead to tarnish, and something which has im- 
poverished many and also made many rich, is left; 
Luv D. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


INTS to PREACHERS.—And I said to Parson 

Bolles: ‘Parson, if you pulpit folks could 
Set off godliness, and show how it would work well, 
wherever folks had a mind to put it, as well as those 
fellows set off one o’ their machines, ther’d be a look- 
in’ up in meetin’-house matters. 


* Astonishig’ how they dotalk! There was a man 
with Wood’s Mower would ha’ made you think there 
never was such a mower; and when we got clear o’ 
him, there was a man with the Clipper, who made 
out his’n the best, jist as clear; and then we come 
upon the Buckeyes, and there it was agin: there 
warn’t anything like that. But when this last man 
heard I had one to home, he stopped off short, ’s 
much to say: “Nokind o’ need o’ wastin’ talk on 
you.” 


‘“ There’s another lesson for you,” says I, “ Parson 
it seems to me you waste a good deal o’ powder on a 
good set o’ folks, deacons and such; but what you 
want is, to save up your talkin’ strength to warp in 
the outsiders.’’—Hearth ahd Home. 


A DEGRADED PEASANTRY—A curiously interest- 
ing work has lately been published in London on 
Bulgaria, a remote province of the Turkish Empire. 
It gives a much better and more satisfactory account 
of the Mussulman population than of the Rayahs, or 
(so-called) Christian subjects of the Sultan. Of these 
latter the authors speak with the most unmitigated 
disgust, while the accounts they give of the condition, 
the practices, and the clergy of the Greek Church, is 
almost too dreadful for belief. The practices re- 
corded are horribly degrading, and the barbarous in- 
habitants of a Rayah village are represented as filthy, 
drunken, and idle, whose very legendary lore is but 
the glorification of eating drinking, and blows, with 
its horrible superstition, its shocking coarseness, 
utterly shameless dishonesty, its worse than brute 
ignorance, and its domestic life, in which a wife is 
chosen and bought for the qualities most prized in a 
beast of burden, and who when her purchaser and 
father and mother dies, has the following formula: 


“Who will cut wood for us now ? 
Who will carry the corn to the mill? 
Who will beat us as you used to do ?”’ 


“ Dry Dont Diz Dat Way.”—There was a deal 
of pith and point in the comment of the African 
preacher on the text, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’”’ Said he: 

“T’ve known many a churck to die ’cause it didn’t 
give enough; but I never knowed a church to die 
cause it gave toomuch. Dey don’t die dat way. 
Brederen, has any one of you knowed a church to 
die cause it gave too much? If you do, just let me 
know ; and I’ll make a pilgrimage to dat church, and 
I’ll climb by de soft light of de moon to its moss-coy- 
ered roof, and I’ll stand dar and lift my hands to 
heaven and say: ‘ Blessed dre de dead dat die in de 
Lord.’ ’—Christian at Work. 


Wuat A WOMAN Is wortH.—The following 
table is compiled for the encouragement of young 
bachelors who hesitate to marry on an income of five 
thousand a year. It is needless to say that this esti- 
mate is not based on the “ extravagant habits of fash- 
ionable society,” but it is suited to a “lady” of 
“* moderate pretensions’’ who only desires to ‘‘ appear 
well on all occasions”’ : 


2 8ilk dresses—‘* common,”’ 

2 ditto. uncommon 

8 Walking Suits 

2 House dresses . , 

1 Grenadine Suit (eummer) y 

1 Black alpaca ; 

2 Swiss dresses (cummer) é 

6Cambric ditto. eo te 

1 Evening wrap. 

8 Light poplins 

1 Love of a bonnet 

1 Netso lovely do. 

1“ Plain” do. 

1 Hat e bode 
False hair 

1 Velvet cloak . 

‘“1Qeh Gakw . 

1Setsablefurs . . 

1 “ ermine, for ae wear 

1Paisley shawl . e 

°° Si Si 
Laces ear. 0 
Other “sets.” 

1 Set everyday “ Jewelry.” 

1 “ for parties, &c. 
Glovesforayear . 
Toilet articles do. 
Lingerie ° 
Ribbons ° 

Other mysteries 

5 pairs boots ° 

Fans ° ° 

Parasols 

Hair-pins and other hair-rigging 

Morning dresses, slippers, waterproofs, silk um- 
brellas 5 lost each a5 GY and various et 
ceteras 


SakeuseskabSeassse 


a 
SSSSRSSssssesessssessessssssessess 


punsglleslasess 


of 
se 


1 Prayer-book — >» PH 


Total + «+ «+ « + $6,000 00 


Of house-rent, household expenses, and * miscel 
laneous,’”’ deponent saith not, 


ATTITUDINARY—The congregation of a well- 
known church in the South of Scotland has recently 
had under discussion the question of the proper at- 
titude in prayer. Jamie M—, rather a character in 
the town, being asked by a lady of the congregation 
if he wanted te conform to the recommendafion of 
the minister, that all should kneel, replied, very em- 
phatically, “Never a bit will I kneel. The Bible 
says, ‘Watch and pray;’ and hoo can everybody 
watch on their knees, wi’ their e’en steekit? Na, na; 
I’ll just stand and glower about me, as I hae aye 
dune.” 


A Stow Train.—Ticket Collector.—This your 
boy, Mum? He’s too big for a ’alf ticket!” Mother 
(down upon him).—* Oh! ishe? Well, p’rhaps he is 
now, mister; but he wasn’t when we started. This 
*xcursion’s ever so many hours be’ind time, an’ he’s 
a growing lad! So now!” (Exit in triwmph. 
—Punch. x 
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“The Chureh. 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which gre of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 

















NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Nov. 6 (2ist Sunday after Trinity). 

Monday, Nov. 7. 
Swedenborgian..Georgia Association......... +++. Macon. 
Quakers......-- ..North Carolina Yearly Meet’g..New Garden. 

Tuesday. Nov. 8. 
Y.M.Ch’n Ass’n..Pennsylvania Convention 

Wednesday, Nov. 9. 

New York Missionary Conv’n.. 
M.E.Ch., South.. Virginia Conference..........++- Lynchburg. 


Methodist........ North Carolina Conference Lincolntown. 
Congregational .. American Missionary Ass’n.... Lawrence, Mass. 


Thursday, Nov. 10, 

Meth. Bpisc......Gen’l Missionary Committee...New York. 
Friday, Nov. 11. 

.Alabama Association.,......... 


Scranton. 


Baptist ..........- 


Baptist ........+ .Opelika. 





HOME NEWS. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Baptist ...........Cleveland, Ohio (recognized)........ 
ditto. ..Milford, Neb 
ditto. ...Union City, Mich. [recognized]........... 
ditto. Oak Grove, La. [re-organized) 
Congregational .. 20 members....Oct. 
ditto. 9 -" ++». Oct. 
ditto. 
ditto. ..Deerfield, Mich...........- 
ditto. Grand Rapids, Ill 
Disc. of Christ...Barnwell, 8. C 
Presbyterian Wyoming, Ohio........... 
Unitarian North Platte, Neb 
CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Congregational .. Exira, LOWA......0+.ceeeceee cess ners cweres 
Deine, PB.00.ccccccccccccccecccoccccccoccces 
Baltimore, MG... 22.00 cccccccccccscccseccces. 
Putnam, Conn 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


Baptist ...........Little Flat Rock, Ind..........0.++-seeseee 
ditto. seas WOMIOOMGR, TED. 2.000 ante cenpesoctecse Ged cserse 
Christian Brush Run, Pa 
Congregational .. Cincinnati, OMI0..........6...seceeeeeeeeees 
ditto. Farette, lowa 
ditto. ...College Springs, Omaha, Neb............. 
ditto. oo DO Kalb, Mich... .ccccccccpeccece 
GHBAD, — occoce EP FOVEROMOR, MIG occ cc cc cccsccccccescces 
Disc. of Christ...South Elkhorn, Ky...........-ssesseesseee 
ditto. ...Winamac, Ind 
Lutheran......... Mount Zion, Ohio [re-dedication)......... 
ditto. coe MIE, Piicnevccceceos onceqece c6ep caeeaes 
ditto. og OUI, Dic ccsccsnsnccccesevevenses 4 
ditto. ..Wakeshma, Mich 
ditto. 


oc coos OSE. 
. Oct. 
Oct. 1 


Meth. Episc 
Prot. Episc....... 


POEs BA scennssrinchs' -4ctansyedssinpened 
dncens OM ccdcttescssdne dhossanns'nenese 
Meth. Epise I I a iscecsccnsanccsansewscesscsensd 
a tto. ..- Bronxville, N. Y 
M. Episc. (Afr.).. Frankford, Pa. (re-opening)................ Oct. 
ditto. 
TN: Ne, TR iaiass oss iccidaidcnsstcncdcccctsce 
Presbyterian..... Buffalo, N. Y. (re-dedicated)............... 
ditto. aon We I CII, os crac ncccnnesineed aneces eee 
Prot. Epise Northfield, Vt 
Reformed Ger... Falconer Swamp, Pa..... genbobeboseuaee seas 
Roman Catholic..Woonsocket, R.1...............ceceeseseees 
UnitedBrethren..Cleveland, Ohio............cecsceecceceeeves 
Wesleyan ........ Raymond, Iowa..............sese0e 


SERED EER) BRE! | 





HE Presbyterians of Virginia are agitating for a 
division of the Synod of that State. As at pre- 

sent constituted, it comprises 183 ministers and 1,470 
churches. This makes a syaod four times as large as 
that of Arkansas and twice that of any other State 
synod South, with the exception of North Carolina, 
which stands—95 ministers, 194 churches. One of the 
ewes for division is for a new synod of Northern 
irginia, with 90 ministers and 119 churches, which 
would reduce the old synod to 95 ministers and 12° 
churches. Another proposal involves a tripartite di- 


vision, but this does not appear to be in favor with the 
majority. 


---In the town of Boselle, New Jersey, a wealthy 
Roman Catholic has offered to give an excellent lot to 
the Baptist Society, if they will build a charch on it. 


--- The Primitive Baptists of South-West Georgia 
announce that they will excommunicate any member 


who may dare to take the benefit of the Bankrupt or 
Homestead Law. 


— ‘*In Virginia,” says the Lutheran Visitor, “a 
wealthy man died leaving a large estate. His children, 
members ef a Christian Church, sent fifteen miles for 
# minister to bury him. It was winter, the roads almost 
impassible; he is not a strong man, but he went, 
ape buried the dead, left, and the distressed 

eirs did not even offer him a crust of dry bread. He 
waited months ; he saw and met with the heirs, men 
of property and of standing, but, at last he sent to the 
executor, one of the sons, his bill, stating that he had 
to pay for the hire of the vehicle when he buried Mr. 
----, and could not afford it.” The editor fails to say 


a this item of horse-hire was recognized by the 
eirs. 


_ —In America two hundred thousand Swedes, accord- 
iog to Rev. Prof. Hossalquit of the Paxton Seminary, 
are not sufficiently acquainted with English, to wor- 
ship in that language, while the churches and pastors 
are sufficient for only one hundred thousand---the re- 
maining half being without ‘‘the preached word” in 
their mother tongue. 


--- There being a prevalent rumor that A. T. Stew- 
art had discharged certain Jewish clerks for duly ob- 
serving their religious holidays, that eminent merchant 
was recently ‘‘ interviewed” = an Israelitish lady and 
is reported as having exp himself as entertaining 
no prejudices against any class of people on account 
of their nationality or creed and that he sees with 
pleasure his young men observing the precepts of their 
respective religions. 


__ 77; A curious story is told of the Clear-Creek Church, 
in Mississippi. It was formerly Methodist and num- 
oe fort epee’ In 1866, according to the Rich- 
ond “ Herald,” the preacher regularly appointed to 
the place, failed to appear. It so happened that a 
Baptist cle an, named Hilburn, was sitting amon 
the disappointed members of the congregation, an 
Upon being requested to preach, at once ascended into 
Segue’. His eloquence was electric, and within six 
wi every one of the forty communicants were re- 


gularly baptized into the Baptist Church. A similar 
statement was recently made of a society worshiping 
on Long Island; whetherupon trustworthy grounds 
or not, we have no means of judging. 


--- At the annual meeting of the Evangelical Aid So- 
ciety of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the com- 
mittee which recently issued the ‘‘ questions” to bene- 
ficiary students reported the result of their inquisition. 
Some of the students, it appeared, dissented frankly 
and resigned their scholarships. Two or three, ‘‘ with 
false notions of independence and unminiful of the 
Divine injunction,’ refused to respond. While the 
large majority gave ‘‘ intelligent and discriminating 
answers, thanked the Secretary for the questions anc 
the books ; and assured him that by them they have 
come to a clearer and more appreciative views of 
Evangelical truth ; and are glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity to confess it before men, and put themselves 
right on the record.” The committee further say that 
they are fully satisfied with the physical, social, in- 
tellectual and moral fitness for the ministry of all the 
individuals at present on the list of the society. 


--- The ‘* Western Methodist” [South]. holds that the 
great need of its denomination is the construction of 
neat and convenient parsonages; 

The want of necessary conveniences has compelled our most 
efficient preachers to radiate around a_cironmscribed centre. 
Those who wonld have imparted life and energy to many an in- 
aetive part of the Church, have labored in the same vicinity un- 
til they cease to be very effective. We heard Dr. McFerrin ill- 
ustrate what we mean, at a late district meeting. He said the 
cars on the railroad around Nashville had tooted the same 
whistles so long, that the cows and horses paid no attention to 
them. This circumstance caused the oflicers to examine into 
the matter and see if it could not beremedied. They concluded 
to try a ehange of whistles ; uad now, said the Doctor, the cars 
come sereaming along, and everything clears the track at once. 
It is just se with our preachers who have circulated around a 
given point for years. Although their old whistle is good— 
makes no uncertain sound, yet so familiar have they become, 
that not much attention is paid tothem. All, with one consent, 
agree thata change must be made inthe ‘‘whistles.’' Now, 
brethren, if you want ‘“screaming’’ oves, you must make pre- 
parations for them—iu other words, parsonages must be built 
throughout our bounds. 


---. The Presbyterian Synod of Philaslelphia, in its 
present reconstructed form, is notably strong. It em- 
braces eight Presbyteries and consists in total ef 293 
ministers and 251 churches. Atthe next Assembly it 
is believed the Synod will send 34 commissioners, 
thereby constituting about one-tenth of the whole rep- 
resentation. 


--- Only four churches in the Episcopal diocese of 
Ohio are without ‘ surplices,” and Bishop Bedell is 
earnestly employed in bringing the respective congre- 
gations to a sense of their shortcomings. 


..-A letter from Carrolton, Ill., states that Rev. R. F. 
Parshall---said to be the pastor of the Baptist Church 
in that city,---recently declared that he fully believed 
in the conversion of children: ‘‘ He was satisfied from 
experience that they were susceptible of intelligent re- 
ligious instruction, and thought they might be con- 
verted at one, two and three years [sic.] He regarded 
the infant class as the most important one in the Sab- 
bath School, from well settled facts gathered in the 
course of his ministry.” 


--- The ‘‘ Western Advocate” prints the speech 
which old Peter Cartwright made at the late love-feast 
at the Illinois Conference. After complaining that 
Bishop Ashbury once sent him to ‘‘ a place where the 
people couldn’t stand shouting, he continued : 


At avillage occupied by Yankees, an old deacon had begged 
him to preaeh lower. On the lower part of the circuit he had a 
long distance to travel through a wilderness country, where he 
could sing and “ holler’ and preach without making any heads 
ache While en this lonely way, singing and skouting. he eame 
suddenly upon the deacon. Siid the deacon, ‘* My old Kentucky 
boy, what ails} you?” The answer was, ‘ Iam happy, and am 
not afraid of making any Yankee headsache. He pulled the 
deacon off his horse, made him get down and groan and pray 
fur merey. God bless him! He was eonverted. Said the doc- 
om 2 se believe the Methodist religion after all.’”” He went 
back to the Yankee village. The congregational preacher tried 
to stop him. we told him God would kill him if he didn t mind, 


' | The whole village was in an uproar, but God blessed him and 


prospered him in his work. 


--- The German reformed Church in America com- 
prises 4 particular synods, 33. classes, 464 churches, 
493 ministers, and 61,444 communicants. These fig- 
ures indicate an increase within the past year of part- 
icular synods, 1; classes, 1 ; churches, 13 ; ministers, 
20; and communicants, 2,648. During 1869 the con- 
tributions for benevolent purposes were 281,647 dols. 
for congregational purposes, 906,034 dols. A con- 
jectural statement has been made in regard to the 
clergy, according to which one hundred and eighty 
ministers preach in the German language, and two 
hundred and twenty preach in English, 


--- A strange story comesto us from Maine. At 
Hermon near Bangor a young man died of putrid fever. 
Rey. 8. L. Bowles of Hampden, conducted the funeral 
services, and while officiating was interrupted by an 
occasional groan from a woman of local reputation as 
a Spiritualist : 


She soon arose, and with uplifted hands passed by him into the 
room of the mourners, stood by the coflin, and began to pound 
upon it. Raising the lid she continued with quick, regular, and 
heavy strokes, to beat the breast of the deceased, until the body 
became marred and even emitted an offensive odor. One hand 
was used until weary and tlfen the other; this process continued 
fortwo hours, when she was completely exhausted. After a 
brief space, she attempted:to commence again, but was too 
mueh exhausted to proceed. Some of the neighbors sympathized 
with the woman in her Spiritualistic views, and it was thought 
best not to interfere. They had some idea that the dead might 
be raised te life. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


The Ohio Baptists have just taken a long step for- 
ward toward Christian union. At the State Conven- 
tion, held in Columbus on the 21st ult., a delegation, 
appointed by the Disciples of Christ at their May Con- 
ference, was cordially received and the address which 
had been prepared by the committee was listened to 
with hearty attention. This address set forth with the 
frank admission that, heretofore, these two bodies of 
Baptists have been ‘‘almost as separate and alien as 
Jew and Gentile were of old.” Nevertheless, there 
were profound reasons why a consultation of views 
should take place. The Disciples seek the restoration 
of true Christianity in letter and in spirit, in principle 
and practice. This involves, first, the overthrow of 
denominationalism, and, secondly, the reunion of 
God's scattered people in one body. Now the Baptists 
and Disciples are one in the most important features of 
faith. ‘‘It is on this account especially,” said the com- 
mittee, “that we come to you with words of friendly 
and brotherly greeting, as recognizing in you co-work- 
ers more nearly allied to us, in splrit and in purpose, 
than we can find in any other religious body in our 
State.” The address proceeded to show the wrong 
points in common between the two bodies, and closed 
with the confident expression of ‘‘a hope that this 
friendly visit will lead the way to such friendly 
intercourse af may ultimately ripen into a union 
of hearts and of ds in the work of the Lord.” 
To this overture the Baptist convention responded in a 

rt which declared that the doctrinal views of the 
were so nearly in 





Disciples, — in their 
accordance with their own ‘‘as to form a hopeful basis 


of agreement in the essentials of the common faith.” 
A committee was at once elected to prepare a formal 
and friendly response to the address and ‘ to convey in 
person to the Ohio Christian Missionary Convention of 
the Disciples, at its next anniversary, the Christian 
feeling® of the Baptists of Ohio.” Whether this 
movement is significant of a final consolidation and 
union is not clear; but our readers will not forget that 
in 1869 the Free Will Baptists and the General Bap- 
tists throughout the West agreed to drop their differ- 
ences andjunite as one body.—A similar agitation look- 
ing toward union is also displaying itself in the East. 
In New Brunswick the “regular” and the “ Free Will” 
Baptists have em eee ae into something which 
very nearly resembles Confederation, and the Watch- 
man and Reflector, the leading organ of New England 
Baptists, gives prominent place and editorial emphasis 
to a communication which urges a like step in that 
section. After recapitulating the tenets of the denom- 
ination the writer goes on to say: 

‘* Restrict our sect within what limits we may, there 
still will be differences among us. In the past we have 
differed on questions of missions, education, reform, 
revivals, laying on of hands, &c., &c., but these differ- 
ences, whatever diversity of view may obtain concern- 
ing them, are no longer test questions with us. So 
questions of byper-calvinism, of open or close com- 
munion, of second adventism, of the literal resurrec- 
tion of the baity, of the locality of the heavenly state, 
and of the employments of the redeemed, with numer- 
ous and nameless others, are questions upon which 
there will continue to be diversity of view among us. 

** Officially and unoflicially, through our Publscation 
Society, our historians and our denominational jour- 
nals, we have claimed, with almost boastful pride, that 
Bunyan, and Hall, and Carson, and Pengilly, and Gill, 
and Spurgeon, and Gano, and Choules, and Wayland, 
and Elton, were Baptists. It will not do for us, there- 
fore, in this age and country of liberty and union, to 
introduce new tests of fellowship more narrow and ex- 
clusive than the old, and to adopt or perpetnate a 
policy whose tendencies are disintegrating and schis- 
matic. Aud, despite all our efforts to conceal it, it is 
patent even to the most casual observer, that when we 
excommunicate, ostracise, denounce and disown, or 
even refuse to receive into our fellowship those who 
hold as fully as we do every essential of evangelical 
Christianity, and every distinctively and historically 
Baptist principle, and this while they entertain and ex- 
press opinions which have been held and taught iu the 
centuries past by many of the leaders and lights of our 
denomination, we become responsible for the schism 
thus produced.” 


The New Church [Swedenborg| through its Assc- 
ciation in this State has struck out upon a novel path 
and apparently with somewhat fruitful results. Ata 
recent convention at Riverhead Mr. Ager of Brooklyn 
reperted that in his district a man had been employed 
to call upon all the clergy and offerthem New Church 
books to read. Of the 276 ministers in Brooklyn, but 
three or four had declined the offer. The greater part of 
them expressed a desire to know something about the 
New Church from a trustworthy source. On the sec- 
ond visit, some two months afterwards, many of the 
ministers desired to retain the books a little longer, 
many others exchanged their bocks, several seemed to 
be reading with a considerable iuterest and satisfac- 
tion, and there were but a very few who returned the 
books with no desire to continue the investigation. 
There was no expectation cherished of making con- 
verts among the clergy, but the feeling was strong and 
wide-spread in the community, that the old systems of 
theology and modes of thought would no longer satis- 
fy the public mind, and ministers felt the need of new 
ideas and new modes of presenting religious truth. 
They were ready, therefore, to accept many of the 
New Church ideas, and to make use of them in their 
pulpit ministrations. 











FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


A few of the English Methodists having been led, by 
the peculiar condition of affairs in Europe, into a dis- 
cussion of the relation of Christianity to war, 4 corres- 
pondent of one of the denominational papers prints an 
original letter of Dr. Adam Clark written in 1794 
in answer to a communication from a Rev. Richard 
Reece, which complained that Methodist soldiers were 
compelled to ‘ exercise” on Sunday. We subjoin 
the important portion of Dr. Clark’s reply: ‘‘ In 
these times of suspicion anu jealousy, I would adyise 
our brethren not to ‘ resist the powers that be’ in re- 
spect to the exercising on the Lord's day if they can- 
not have redress quietly, but still they must be left to 
their own consciences. I think it utterly wrong for 
any to lay down his arms and refuse to defend himself 
and his family. I am as averse to fighting as any 
other, but in case of an attack I would load my mus- 
quet and fix my bayonet and say, ‘ Sir, I will defend 
my life and that of my wife and children---if you ad- 
vance to injure either, it is at your peril---your blood 
be upon you. Yourself discharges this musquet that 
kills you. You rush on this bayonet that pierces your 
heart.” 


The Church of Scotland and the various Pres byter- 
ian synods in the British provinces recently held a 
Union Conference in Montreal, Canada, in which the 
preliminary steps to a consolidation were taken. The 
discussions are reported as thoroughly cordial and 
pleasant, and the result of the joint meeting was a re- 
commendation to the several ecclesiastical courts of 
the negotiating churches that the union be known as 
the Presbyterian Church of British North America 
with a basis of faith as follows : 

“1st. That the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, being the infallible word of God, are the supreme stand- 
ard of faith and manners. 

“2d. That the Westminster Confession of faith shall be the 
subordinate standard of this Church, it being understood, Ist. 
That full liberty of opinion inregard to the power and duty of 
the civil magistrate in matters of religion, as set forth in said 
Confession, be allowed; and 2d. That the use of the Shorter 
Catechism be enjoined as an authoritative exposition ot doctrine 
for the instruction of the people. 

“3d. That the Church shall maiatain fraternal relations with 
Presbyterian Churches holding the same doctrine, and govern- 
ment, and discipline ; and that ministers and probatitioners shall 
be received into the Church, subject tu such regulations as the 
Church may adopt.”’ 


The Hawaiian Evangelical Association has made its 
seventh annual report by which it appears that finan- 
cially the churches which centre around Honolulu are 
on uw highly satisfactory basis. The contributions 
from local sources in 1869-70 were 10,180 dols. 54 cts., 
which is exclusive of donations from resident foreign- 
ers. From a very full statistical statement we have 
carefully compiled the subjoined table of the numerical 
strength of the mission : 








Mol’ 
an 
Communicants. 


By letter this year . 
y erotession this year 


ofl by ket eqteetion ee 





4 

278 91 

3086 

5 1252 

4338 

1 828 
4638 








In a volume lately put forth in England by Mr. Wm. 
Urwick we find the following clear and condensed 
syllabus of all the Ecumenical Councils which have 
been held. The prominence which the Roman ques- 
tion still maintains is our excuse for reproducing the 
table in full. Well-informed readers will readily re- 
member that ‘‘ Lateran” is the same with the Lateran 
Church at Rome---[once domus Lateranorum and so 
mentioned by Juvenal. } 











! 
No. | DATE.) PLACE. | 


I 825 Nicaea,i.| Convened by the Emperor Con- 
| | stantine, to decide the doctrine of 
| the eternal generation of the Son, as 

maintained by Athanasius in oppo- 

sition to Arius, who held that * there 
was when He was not.” 

Under Theodosius the Great, to 
lefine the doctrine of the procession 
if the Holy Ghost from the Father. 
tregory Nazianzen and Gregory of 
Nyssa took part in this Council. 

‘o decide the relation between the 
livine and human natures in Christ. 
ypposed to Nestorius, Patriarch of 
Jonstantinople, was Cyril, Archbish- 
yp of Alexandria. 

(A.D. 449, the Latrocinium, or Rob- 

yer Synod of Ephesus, which con- 
| firmed the doctrine of Eutyches* 

Under the Emperor Marcian, to 
lecide the doctrine concerning the 
divine and human natures in Christ, 
in opposition to Eutyches and the 
Monophysites. 

Convened by the Emperor Justin- 
ian, to decide concerning the Coun- 
cil of Chaicedon, the Origenists, and 
the Three Chapters, i. e., the works 
jof Theodoré of Mopsuestia, Theodo- 
| ret, and Ibas. Vigilus, Pope. 
681/\Constan-| Under the Emperor Constantine V., 

| tinople, jin condemnation of the Monothel- 

iii. jites. Honorius, the late Pope, an- 
oo _, \athematised. 
737| Nicaea, ii) Under the Empress Irene and her 
json Constantine, to sanction the 
| worship of images and pictures. 

(A.D. 7%, the Synod at Frankfort, 
summoned by Charlemagne, to con- 
demn image worship.) 

| (Constantinople, 807. 

al las excommunicated. ] 
869'Constan-| Under the Emperor Basilius and 

| tinople, | Adrian II. Photius condemned. 

|_ iv. (At Rome.) Under Henry V, Em- 

— Lateran,|peror, when Pope Callixtus IT gained 

4 

the celibacy of the clergy. It was 

| 


the right of investiture, and decreed 
terminated by the Calliztine concor- 


OBJECT. 





381 Constan 
tinople, | 


Ephesus, 
i. 


Chalce- 
don. 


3|Constan- 
Gneste, 
i. 








Pope Nicho- 





dat. 
1139; Lateran,) Under Conrad III and Innocent 
ii. TI, Arnold, the disciple of Abelard, 
condemned, silenced, and banished. 
(Pavia, 1160. Frederick I and Pope 
bs Victor IV.) 
1179) Lateran, | Under Frederick (I) Barbarossa 
ili. jand Alexander III, celebrating the 
lunion restoied between Pope and 
| |Emperor, and deciding the Papal 
jauthority. It condemned the Wal- 
| |\denses. 
‘ | Under Frederick II and Innocent 
1215, Lateran,'ITT, when the doctrines of transub- 
iv. |stantiation, auricular confession, the 
| inquisition were sanctioned, and the 
Papal authority over temporal sov- 
ereigns and over councils ratified. 
The decisions of this Council came 
more from the curia than_the As- 
sembly, as is evident from the form 
of confirmation uttered by the Pope 
—“sacra universmi synodo approban- 
te sanctimus,”” &e. 
Under Frederick II and Innocent 
IV. The Pope excommunicates the 
| Emperor, and absolves his subjecis 
from allegiance. , 
1274| Lyons, ii.| Under Rudolph Z and Gregory X, 
to establish peace throughout Chris- 
tendom. Law passed for election 
of Pope by the Cardinals. . 
Under Henry VII and Clement V. 
Suppression of the Temp! 


1245 Lyons, i, 


1311) Vienna. 
| 


smund, 
I. Pope, 


ars. 
1409. Generally blended with 
| stance. |doctrine was revived that General 
condemned as heretics and burned. 
| Albrecht IT and Frederick 
( 
Rinperee John Palaeolgus and Eu- 
geniv 
tern and West- 
ern Churches.) 
1512. Convened by 


( ’ 
that of Constance.) 
XVI 1414-18; Con- Under Sigismund, wherein the 
Councils are above the Pope. John 
| Huss and Jerome of e@ were 
| Martin V chosen Pope. 
XVII; 1431) Basle. Under the Emperors 8 
| | Eugen IV. 
| ‘erraro-F lorence, 1438. Under the 
mius IV, where a vain attempt was 
made to unite the Eas' 
(Lateran V, 
Pope Julius ti, to oppose ther 


Council that had been held the 
year before at Pisa, by nine Cardi- 


nals.) 

. | Under Charles V, Ferdinand I, Paul 

Til, and Pius IV, prof y tocon- 

sider the Church reforms needed, 

but really to condemn the leaders 

and doctrines of the Reformation, 

and ratify a number of new d as, 

| afterwards summed up in the Creed 
| of Pope Pius IV. 

XTX; 1869} BRome.;| St. Peter’s. Pope Pius IX. The 

| present Council. 


2S 


XVIII 1545-63) 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


To our surprise and gratification we have been hon- 
ored by an auto-lithographic communication from 
Mayor Hall of this city, which recognizes and does not 
hesitate to say so ‘‘ an attempt onthe part of the Fe- 
deral authorities to prevent a full registry,” and charges 
upon them ‘ the appointment of an army of marshals 
under a recent law of Congress” indicating a purpose 
to ‘* belittle as far as possible the vote of our city.” 
** This” says His Honor, ‘is partly due to their ex- 
pressed intention [which the actual report of popula- 
tion bears out] to keep the census of this eity below 
one million, and if possible to take from New York its 
proud title of being the first city of the Union in all re- 
spects by’ making it the second or third city in popu- 
lation.” If the “ Federal Authorities” could be io 
some way concentrated into one individual, on whose 
shoulders the blame of this crime could rest, what a 
very serious burden it wouldbe! When, however, 
the Administration in all its complexity is charged 
with a desire to prove that New York City has less 
than a million inhabitants the absurdity is too patent 
for refutation. The Mayor might as well aver that the 
Federal Authorities take cream but no sugar in their 
coffee. Is it suppcsable that the President or Mr. 
Fish, or any of the Cabinet, or any mgn who has had 
intelligence or shrewdness or influence enough to get 
into a prominent place under the government, would 
feel sufficient interest in the matter to attempt proving 
New York smaller than she is? And yet this circular 
of the Mayor's is a good political moye. Your average 








American citizen does not have letters often enough 
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to make their reception and opening an insignificant 
affair, and when an envelope bearing the official stamp 
and the arms of the State is putin his hand, he is quite 
justified in feeling a moderate degree of elation, which 
is by no means diminished if he has to call for assist- 
ance in reading the enclosed documeut. In any event 
the circular will tend largely to increase the registration 
of voting which is a good thing for all parties inas- 
much as extraordinary care is taken by the United 
State Marshals to prevent fraud, and a full vote at the 
coming electiou, is by all means to be desired. The 
item of 5,000 dollars or so for stamps and stationary, 
which the city will have to pay for this circular, is not 
pleasant to contemplate, but let that pass, Thady 
O'Mulligan and his friends probably had 5,000 dollars 
worth of enjoyment over the deciphering thereof and 
we will not begrudge innocent literary recreation, even 
at such a cost. It is not, however, so easy to approve 
a policy which directed the firing of sundry pyrotech- 
nial bombshells about the windows of sleeping citizens 
at sunrise, in order to remind them of their regis- 
tration duties. This was actually done, — shells 
being exploded in various parts of the city to the con- 
sternation and annoyance of thousands. 


— What a political party that has power and in- 
tends to keep it, can accomplish in this city was curi- 
ously shown at tbe recent arrest of the celebrated 
‘*The. Allen” on a charge of perjury. Allen is the 
proprietor of St. Bernard House, corner of Mercer and 
Prince streets. The locality has long been known for 
its eminence in crimes against person and property and 
crimes against the ballot-box. Few districts equal it 
in unblushing fraud on election days. Now it happens 
that Allen has a thorough ‘‘ detective” acquaintance 
with all the slums and purlieus fof the quarter, knows 
all the rogues, and can spy out a ‘‘ repeater” as 
easily as a terrier can sight a rat. Naturally he was 
just the man for Marshal Sharpe; who at once secured 
his services on the part of Government. The result 
was immediate. The United States Court at its first 
session bad a dozen cases of “ repeating” on Allen's 
own information. Tammany Hall became alarmed. 
A case was mude out against the proprietorof the St. 
Bernard on the ground that in 1868 he had gone bonds- 
man for one John Campbell, swearing at the same 
time that the hotel in his hands was his own property. 
Accurate in point of fact, the oath appears to have a 
technical flaw inasmuch as the St. Bernard was regis- 
tered in the name of Allen's father-in-law who held it, 
while Allen was in Canada, in order to see that certain 
contracts for completing the building were faithfully 
carried out. On this charge Allen was arrested---and 
that nothing should be left undone to show that the 
act was purely political, bail was refused and the pri- 
soner detained from Saturday over to Monday. That 
day Justice Cox found a pretext for further adjourn- 
ment of the preliminary trial, bail being still refused. 
On Monday the case came up. John Glennon, made 
the chief accusation. A cross-examination of this 
worthy revealed several curious details. He had been 
employed ata salary by the City Government as an 
‘* Inspector of lights and gas or some thing or other in 
the street department.” He also had a desk in the 
Couniy Clerk's officeon a salary of 900 dollars, but “never 
occupied any time” there. He was also a water police- 
man drawing pay but ‘‘ never spending any time” at 
the work. To the question whether he held these two 
offices under different names---answer was refused. 
This last inquiry, revealing by implication that Glen. 
non was himself a perjurer, shows the exceeding value 
of his testimony agaiust the prisoner at the bar. At 
the close of the session bail was again offered, and 
Justice Cox, with delightful effrontery, adjourned the 
consideration of that matter until the afternoon of 
Wednesday. The next day bail was forthcoming to 
the extraordiuary amount of 290,000 dollars ; but Judge 
Cox refused to accept it. Allen, therefore, awaits the 
convenience of the Grand Jury and is consequently not 
likely to get his liberty until after the election. When 
it is remembered that men charged with murder have 
been freely bailed by city courts, the exact character of 
the justice dealt out at the Jefferson Market will be 
sufficiently obvious. 

North Adams, Massachusetts, was, as our readers 
know, the first Eastern town captured by the Chinese. 
It is sufficient to say that they have retained possess- 
ion, and, despite the violence with which they were 
denounced by the Crispins, have continued to work 
and have given perfect satisfaction to their employers. 
It now appears that, as was predicted, New England 
is to lead in the new emancipation movement, even as 
she did in the old one, and it is perhaps a fair subject 
for comment by our Southern friends, that this time it 
is the masters and mistresses who are to be emancipa- 
ted. An intelligence office has been opened at No. 11 
Pemberton Square, in Boston, and the agent, who is 
an Ameriean and Bostonian, is already to a consider- 
able extent filling orders for Chineee laborers. The cost 
of transporting a Chinese servant from San Francisco 
to the Atlantic States, is at present ninety dollars gold, 
which is not according to the ‘*‘ Evening Mail” repaid 
by the labor of the Chinaman. This cost is reduced if 
a number are transported at once, but is in all cases a 
genuine outlay, and must be counted as a first cost. 
The wages paid are necessarily according to the Cali- 
fornia standard, and are consequently rather high. A 
first-class Irish, house-servant receives in San Francis- 
co from twenty-five to thirty dollars in gold, and a 
Chinaman who speaks ‘‘ English,” and knows how to 
cook, wash, etc., commands from eighteen to twenty- 
two dollars. Until competition brings them down, 
contracts in the Eastern States will have to be made at 
the same rate. Servants however, who speak very lit- 
tle English expect only ten to twelve dollars per month. 


These wages are not encouragingly low, but when the | have joined him. Whatever may be the unvarnished 


superior quality of the service rendered is taken into 
consideration, together with the fact that the cost of 
boarding them is comparatively insignificant, the ac- 
count is nearer balanced, and the arguments injfavor of 
employing Chinamen acquire very considerable force. 

The Court-Martial of J. W. Smith, the colorél cadet 
at West Point, ended on the 25th ult., and the pro- 
ceedings have been forwarded to Washington for the 
prescribed final action of the Secretary of War. The 
charges were, first, conduct prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, and second, conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman. Under the first of 
these charges he was arraigned for a fight in which he 
engaged with another cadet some weeks ago. Under 
the second it is specified that cadet J. W. Smith having 
been reported on the 18th of August, 1870, for replying 
to ‘file closer” in a highly disrespectful manner, at 
drill, after having been spoken to in the line of duty, 
did submit to the commandant a written explanation 
therefor, stating, ‘‘I spoke to no ‘ file cluser’ during 
the drill, nor did cadet Corporal Beacom speak to me 
during the drill at any time,” which statement was 
false. The penalty for conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman is dismission from the service, and is 
the only penalty definitely prescribed by the Articles of 
War. The punishment for an offence under the first 
charge is left to the discretion of the Court and may 
be light or heavy according to circumstances. The 
testimony shows that the affair mentioned in the first 
charge was a boyish fracas in which the accused was 
rather more to blame than was his opponent. The an- 
swer to the second charge was that the clenial related to 
the proceedings of a particular day, and thathe (Smith) 
had been mistaken in tke day, the misconception not 
having been removed until the whole matter was gone 
over at the trial. Any one who knows the officers at 
West Point will not need to be told that the whole trial 
was conducted with the most conscientious fairness It is 
uscless to deny that most of the officers and cadets are 
not over fond of their colored associate but it is cer- 
tain that there has been a determination among them, 
to treat him with punctilious justice in all their official 
relations—whatever may be their practice in a social 
point of view. This is doubtless bitterly discouraging 
to cadet Smith, and affords fair grounds for wholesale 
denunciations of those who harbor a prejudice against 
color, but what shall we do about it? It is quite evi- 
dent that the Military Academy is not in some respects 
educated up to the level of modern reform, and we 
must content ourselves with doing the best we can for 
it. Whatever the sentence of the court turns out to be 
and whether or not it is approved at Washington, it 
will be most important in its bearing upon & question 
which is puzzling the faculties and students of colleges 
all over the land. 


FOREIGN. 

Metz has surrendered and Bazaine’s army, consisting, | 
according to the best authorities at hand, of 3 Marshals of 
France, 66 Generals, 6,000 officers and 173,000 troops, bas 
laid down its arms, the same general terms being granted 
by Prince Frederic Charles as were accorded to McMa- 
hon and his command at Sedan. The capitulation was 
made on the 27th of October, and on the following day 
the entire garrison marched in review before the 
Prince, the Imperial Guard alone marching under 
arms, this honor being granted as a compliment to the 
discipline which this corps has maintained in the midst 





of what seems to have been a very general disorgani- | 
zation and almast mutiny. The strength of the invest. | 
ing Prussian army may be given in round numbers at 
200,000 men. Such are the bare facts in regard to the | 
surrender. Remarkable enough they are in themselves, 
and were there not a possible explanation it would be 
almost incredible that a besieging force could success- 
fully blockade a garrison scarcely inferior to itself in 
numbers. The explanation at which we have hinted is 
found in the alleged treachery of Bazaine, and so posi- 
tive is French belief in his perfidy that the Tours gov- 
ernment issued a proclamation on the 30th ultimo which 
contains these words : 

‘*Marshal Bazaine has betrayed us. He has made 
himself the agent of the Man of Sedan and the accom- 
plice of the invader; and, regardless of the honor of 
the army of which he had charge, he has surrendered, 
without even making a Jast effort, a hundred and 
twenty thousand fighting men, twenty thousand 
wounded, guns, cannon, colors, and the strongest cita- 
del of France to the contamination of the foreigner, 
such acrime is above even the punishments of Justice!” 

If the Provisional Government vents its indignation 
in such terms, the rage of unofficial France may be 
readily imagined. ‘Within the walls of Metz the popu. 
lace and soldiery were furious, the National Guard 
refused to lay down their arms, shots were fired at 
General officers who strove to quell the tumult; sol- 
diers, drunk and sober, according to the Tribune’s 
dispatch, tumbled hither and thither in irregular 
groups, with their caps off and their sabres broken, 
sobbing and weeping like children, and erying ‘‘O 
pauvre Metz! O ma pauvre Metz! Tout est perdu!” 
Such were the popular demonstrations, and the disin- 
terested accounts given by correspondents indicate that 
the distrust of Bazaine’s good faith is well founded. 
French Republicans have for two months past looked 
upon Metz as the last stronghold of Imperialism, and 
intimations are not wanting to the effect that the Mar- 
shal purposed holding out until his army could be used 
for the re-establishment of the Empire, with himself, 
perhaps, as Regent. In the proclamation from which 
we have quoted Bazaine’s suspected willingness to turn 
traitor in Mexico is alluded to, and statements made 
by Prussians and French seem to show that he could 
have joined McMahon, both prior to and after the in- 





vestment of Metz, much easier than McMahon could 





facts which gave rise to these rumors, itis certain that 
victory is again with the Prussians, and that the army 
of Frederic Charles can be transferred to Paris or else- 
where as it may be needed. 

The garrison and inhabitants of Metz have suffered 
the horrors incident to a siege. The hospitals con- 
tained more than 19,000 sick and wounded, and 35,000 
persons have died in the town alone, most of them 
from Jack of proper care. Five weeks ago the army 
supplies of chloriform and cther gave out and the sur- 
geons have been forced to employ comparatively prim- 
itive methods in the treatment of wounds. The pre- 
vailing diseases were varioloid, spotted-typhus, and 
dysentery. Inthe matter of provisions no absolute 
dearth seems to have cxisted, a civilian’s ration con- 
sisting of 13 ounces of bread, while the troops had half 
that quantity with 24 ounces of horse-flesh. It is 
claimed in many quarters that large quantities of beef 
and pork are still on hand, and that so far as provisions 
are concerned the fortress might have held out for some 
weeks longer. Such stories, however, are the natural 
result of short rations, and the maximum prices com- 
manded by staple articles of food just before the sur- 
render indicate that absolute scarcity of food was 
among the dangers which threatened. In fact French 
officers complain that while the staff lived in compara 
tive luxury, the demoralization of the line was largely 
due to hunger. It is reported on good authority that 
on the day of the surrender the Prussian soldiers very 
generally gave up their bread rations for the benefit of 
the captured garrison, thereby not only relieving the 
immediate wants of their late antagonists, but restor- 
ing something like confidence and hope in the minds of 
the terrified Metzians. To offset this, stories of Prus- 
sian barbarities, too horrible to be for a moment cred- 
ited, are printed by some of the more unreasonable 
partizan journals 


Before Paris, the situation is almost unchanged, 
Trochu centinuing his policy of engaging the Prus- 
sians in skirmishes wherever there is a probability of 
gaining success encouraging to his comparatively raw 
troops. Prussian reinforcements are still hurried for- 
ward, and a dispatch from Berlin says that the last 
official summons to surrender has been sent to the 
authorities in Paris. If this is true, and it comes from 
a semi-official source, the bombardment may begin be- 
fore this paper reaches its readers. The peace propo- 
sitions from England, Russia, and Austria appear to 
have been ineffectual, and an official rumor comes 
from Washington to the effect that Bismarck is will- 
ing to consider propositions for an armistice only when 
they come from France. The French armies in the 
field are generally inactive, that of the Loire being 
massed in the vicinity of Tours awaiting the approach 
of the Prussians from Vendome. The only actual 
warfare is of a bushwhacking character, in which the 


| Francs-Tireurs and Ublans play aconspicuous part, the 


former destroying such railway and telegraph lines as 
are under Prussian control, and the latter retaliating by 
levying taxes upon towns and villages as well as by ac- 
tual force of arms. There is great danger that this 
guerilla fighting will degenerate into a s@ries of atroci- 
ties on both sides in spite of the desire of the authori- 
ties io observe the rules of civilized warfare. General 
Von Moltke’s seventieth birthday cccurred on the 26th 
ult. and was the occasion of a celebration at the Prus- 
sian headquarters at Versailles whereat the King con- 
ferred the ti€le of Count upon the old general. A day 
or two afterward princes Fritz and Frederic Charles 
were made Field Marshals in view of their military 
successes, and King William, with a rather funny as- 
aumption of the inevitable character of the event, tele- 
graphed to his Queen, ‘‘these are the first instances of 
such appointments in our family history.” 


Publishers’ Department. 


Splendid Pay for Good Work. 


We wish to ask the attention of the readers of the 
Christian Union to the fact that every one who is so 
disposed may secure a handsome CASH Commission, 
or a valuable Premium in Books, Sewing Machines, 
Parlor and Church Organs, and other desirable arti- 
cles, by assisting to extend the circulation of the 
paper. Not only so, but many are already doing 
this to their own advantage and the strengthening 
of the paper. 

ScHoou and CuurcH ORGANS have become almost 
indispensable in our Sunday-schools and lecture 
rooms. The Mason and Hamlin Organ is one of the 
best now in the market. We made an offer on page 
268 of last week’s issue, which every one who wants 
an organ would do well to read over carefully. We 
have already sent out quite a number of these instru- 
ments, and all give the highest satisfaction. The 
following letter was received from the Superintend- 
ent of a Sunday-school in Woodbury, Conn., that 
had earned a one hundred dollar Cabinet Organ: 
“Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

“ Gentlemen—The Papers, also the Organ for our 
Sunday-school, came promptly last week. We were 
disappointed in the Organ—it is far better than we 
had anticipated ; the tones clear, rich, full; thorough- 
ly made, and no humbug about it. With a scarcity 
of leading veices, singing in our Sunday-school has 
heretofore been very hard work, and it must be con- 
fessed not very successful, but this instrument, which 
really costs us nothing, cannot fail to unite and con- 
trol our scattered voices, and thus add greatly to the 
life and interest of our exercises, and prove a real 
and permanent blessing. 

Pe “DP. 8. BULL, 


“ Yours truly, 
““ Supt. S. S. First Cong. Ch.” 
We are daily in receipt of numerous letters from 
all parts of the country, commendatory of the 
Christian Union, but give place to only one of them, 
from the pastor of a church in a small town in New 
York State: 
*k 





ve a 
“T like the Christian Union. 


* ¥ 
For variety of mat- 


ter, for breadth of view, for catholieity of spirit, for 
deep-toned iety, for literary power, and for its 
adaptation wy the welfare of the child as 
well as the adult, the housewife as well as the hus- 
band, I think the Christian Union is entitled to 
stand abreast, if not at the head, of the very best of 
our religious weekly papers ; and if its circulation be 
as large as its merits deserve, it will be enormous. 
“Tam, gentlemen, yours truly 
““Josepu BEER.” 

And from all sides come to us words of encour- 
agement and helpfulness. Everybody seems to wel- 
come the paper, its subscription lists are rapidly 
growing; and we feel that we can confidently call 
upon its appreciative readers, who like its form, are 
interested in the great variety and ability of its mat- 
ter, approve of its principles, and believe in its cen- 
tral and controlling inspiration, to take hold with a 
will and send it abroad as far as their united influ- 
ence and endeavor can do. 

If you like it, say so to your friends. If you have 
time and inclination to work in its service for hand- 
some compensation, send for a Premium Circular, 
and get up a list of Subscribers. 


—_——_—__-——_— 


Brooklyn Trade. 

It affords us pleasure to announce that Messrs. C, 
E. Burdick & Co. have commenced a dry goods store 
at 255 Fulton Street, Walter Lockwood’s old loca- 
tion. Mr. Burdick has been long and favorably 
known to Brooklyn people as the superintendent of 
Walter Lockwood's store, which position he occu- 
pied 12 years, and Mr. Burdick’s present partners 
were in the same employment, one for 15 and the 
other for 8 years. The extensive nature of Mr. Lock- 
wood’s business is well known by every inhabitant 
of Brooklyn, and with antecedents so honorable we 
venture to bespeak for them a share of that patron- 
age so liberally bestowed upon their predecessor. 

We beg to call attention also to the card of Messrs. 
Journay & Burnham, 164 Atlantic Street, who proba- 
bly transact the largest business in Brooklyn. The 
name of this firm is so well known, and is so synony- 
mous with upright, straightforward and open- 
handed dealing, that it is not possible to say anything 
of them beyond stating that every description of 
foreign and domestic fabrics can be found at their 
store at prices averaging below those of New York. 





“4 MASTERPIECE OF THE 


ENGRAVER’S ART.’ 
—__ >_—_—_- 

The President of the National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DAVID 
HUNTINGTON, a name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied by President 


HUNTINGTON to MARSHALL'S 
“Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave, 
andasthe great EDWARD EVERETT said ot it 
** placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of his Art.’’ 


THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


IS PRESENTED 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The easiest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
1s to quote a very few of the very many words written about them. 


Opinions CONCERNING 


THE PICTURE. THE PAPER. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE: . eg? a the ablest and best, 
ut, also, as we suppose, the 
oan a. ie, Masmel sent most popular of American’ reli- 
his “ Lincoln ” to Gustave Dore, goss periodicals. Atall events 
the great French artist. Dore t is safe to predict that it will 
replied by sending him a superb penton & oben Leys — 
drawing cpeomaenet Fe a let- Siligious paper in the country 
oe We give a few words from The Nation, (N. ¥.) 
“TI cannot fully express, Le 
dear sir, .. . the value I attac’ 
to the two marvellous works, 


Full of life and promise, and 
more fortunate than most new 
enterprises, ae conquers 
success at the start. It bears 
both the augury and the fruits 
of success on ite face.— New York 
Times. 


which you have been so kind as 
to present me. 

“It will be a real fete to me 
ard my friends to receive and 
greet here the undoubted master 
of art in America, and to tell 

= how og By Reo greed Almost a model of typograph- 
before your ical beauty.—N.Y. Evening Post. 
able works, to admire and study y W 


hem. I say study, for more The best re: 


lished in the 
| Sun, (N. Y.) 


The mostinteresting religious 

pa per we see 5a paper with brutas 

ind it, as wellas a big heart. 
—Star, (N. Y.) 


ous Tr pub- 
Jnite Riates. 


than one friend of mine handles a 


the graver, and it would be a 
long task to write here their 
ceaseless praises of your meth- 
od so new, and your qualities so 
profound and vigorous. 

(Sign: “GUS. DORE. 


“75 Rue St. Dominique, } 
St. Germain.” 5 


The oo gt is scholarly and lib- 
eral, and deserves ali the suc- 
cess its sanguine oo 
seek for it.—Jewish Messenger. 


From A. B. DURAND, the ven- 
erable American Painter : 
“Mr. Marshall has translated 

the spirit of the original with 
entire success. His style and ex- 
ecution are admirable. The high- 
est qualities of the picture are 
fully reproduced.” 

From GEORGE BANCROFT, | 
the great American Historian: | 
“I have been for some years | 

a collector of the many different | 

engravings of the portraits of | 

Washington; this new engrav- | 

ing from Stuart, by Marshall, is 

beyond com son the best of 
them all—the only one that is per- 
fectly satisfactory.” 

From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the cele- 
brated Artist : 

“It is beyond all question, the 
best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well 
as the finest copy of Stnart’s 
portrait I have ever scen.” 
From JARED SPARKS, the ac- 

comettaned Biographer of Wash- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, un- 
der the charge of Henry Ward 
Beecher, and published by J. B 
Ford & Co., at New York, will 
soon be at the head of our relig- 
ious press, if it is not already. 
All the departments of the pa- 
per continually grow in vigor 
andinterest.—Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 





The best religious family pa- 
per (next to the Watchman and 
effector.) is THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION.— Watchman and Reffec- 
| tor, (Baptist.) 


One of the very ablest papers 
that reaches us.--Standard of the 
(‘ross (Episcopalian), Bishop Mc- 
ILVAINE’S organ.(Cincinnati,O.) 


—) Is taking rank among the ablest 
“The head of Washi nm, | religious newspapers in the land 
engraved by Mr. Marshal! from | —American Presbyterian’ (Phil- 
the celebrated painting by Stu- | adelphia. 
art in the Boston Atheneum, 
appears to me a remarkable spe- One of the leading weekty re- 
pe aaron of the Art of Engraving, s journals in the world.— 
‘acific hristian Advocate,(Meth- 
odist,) (San Francisco). 


——__~.__—__ 
The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTIAN UNION is $3.00, 
and the Publishers make the following 
HANDSOME OFFER: 
To every New Subscriber for the Christian Union at %3.00 will be 
presented a Copy of this splendid and world- 
renowned work of art. 


(?” Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 
dreds of them are at work and doing well. Send for Circular. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 





and a very exact representation 
of the original.” 
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Scientific & Sanitary. 








CONTINUITY OF SPECIES, 


Ty COBBOLD, in the Biological Lecture of 

the British Association, presented a paper on 
the more important facts connected with the succes- 
sion of the larger groups of animals. Among other 
points he urges that the first thing the record sug- 
gested was the rapidity with which the most diver- 
gent groups made their appearance. On the face of 
it this is one of those testimonies which bar the hopes 
of Darwinists, and which disgust them so much with 
geology which cannot be made to give them the 
record they want of a slow growth of animal groups 
out of one another by natural selection. In fact, 
geology thus far peremptorily contradicts their pet 
theory. And yet they must loek to it, for by its 
verdict they must finally triumph or by its ver- 
dict pass into the limbo of humbugs. The present 
method of escaping the difficulty is by continually 
begging the world to please to remember, that all 
these divergent groups, which thus appear on the 
geological panorama so closely on one another’s 
heels did not, according to the right interpretation 
of their master’s theory—the great idol to which so 
many are bowing the knee—grow out of one another, 
but that they represent the terminals of certain lines 

* which had been running along down parallel from 
some remote progenitor, from whom the different 
types took their common origin and also their diver- 
gent direction. Thus, they say man did not necessa- 
rily derive from the ape; but from some common 
ancestor of both, two lines took their start, and each 
under the guidance of natural selection pursued its 
separate development till man came in one line and 
monkey in the other. This seems to relieve a natu- 
ral popular disgust with the theory and smooth its 
way to acceptance. Dr. Cobbold, in the paper 
alluded to, seems to labor under some apprehension 
ef offending the Darwin faction with his common 
sense appeal to facts, and makes his profound bow 
to this ingenious dust-raising. The trouble is that, 
while it may save the feelings of gentle-folks who 
could not, with Darwinianism on the brain, look an 
ape sqare in the face without some unpleasantness, 
it does not lift a particle of the scientific difficulty. 
Is there were two separate liner, developed by slow 
processes of selection, and one of them was gradually 
approaching man and the other the monkey, where 
are these lines? We see only the ends of them, and 
all the links are missing. There is not a single crea- 
ture to be named in all paleontology, or in archeol- 
ogy but man to stand for the antecedent of man, or 
to stand at any point in the long perspective at an 
intermediate stage between said remote common 
ancestor and himself. What will they do with it? 
They say, but there are great gaps in geology; and 
from another section of the British Association we 
learn from Sir Charles Lyell that he and his friends 
have gone in search of the gaps! With the enthusi- 
asm of a young convert he has gone, we can at least 
hold Darwinianism at a respectful distance till he 
comes back. 


MAGNESIUM LIGHT, 


AGNESIUM is a metal of silver whiteness, 
which is quite abundant in nature, but only te 

be extracted from its combinations with considera- 
ble difficulty. It is of very great lightness, speaking 
of weight; it also produces a very great light when 
burned. When rolled into thin strips, or drawn out 
into wire it readily takes fire from a match or a ta- 
per, and the brilliance of its white light is surpassed 
by nothing short of the sun. It has been used for 
military signals, for illuminating the path of the sea 
by ships, for looking down people’s throats by the 
laryngoscope, and for lighting up caves and even 
the crypts of the Egyptian pyramids. The silk- 
_mercers and milliners of Paris have discovered its 
value for enabling one to determine exact tints on 
dark days or in the night-time. It has the singular 
property of bringing out all colors with the utmost 
definition. Thus the green of shrubbery and the tints 
of flowers in a garden become as brilliant by night as 
by day. For photographic purposes it is equal to 
the sun itself, and in the magic lantern it supplies a 
convenience long desired. The great drawback to 
its practical use has been in the cost of production. 
For, be it known, it burns up very fast, and is hard 
to extract. The cost has been recently diminished 
by new processes, and it is produced as a regular 
article of trade by the American Magnesium Com- 
pany at Boston; though still its use is limited to 
occasional photographing, and for fancy purposes, 
such as lighting up tableaux, magic-lanterns, &c. It 
is also put up in convenient form to be used by ladies 
at their toilet when they are anxious to determine 
the harmony of colors which they propose to wear. 
As a toy aspiral ribbon is very interesting and harm- 
less. To carry in the pocket something which will 
flash out an illumination equal to daylight, and 
which can be seen twenty-eight miles, may well in- 
terest a lad, and is far safer than rockets, or gunpow- 
der, as it will not take fire unless deliberately lit, 
and will never explode. According to recent an- 
nouncements an English Company is hoping to re- 
duce the price of sodium from $4 to 20 cents. As 
sodium is used for extracting magnesium, we may 
hope that the price of this also will be proportionally 
reduced, and it will be a great blessing to humanity 
if it can be brought within the range of common use. 


DOUBLE FLOORS. 


\OME one recommends double floors to be laid 
\O in dwelling houses. Againt this the Technologist 
protests with much wisdom. The objections it puts 
are that between the two sets of boards is an excel- 
lent harbor for insects and worms, who are unpleas- 
ant as well as injurious inhabitants. Besides this, 
water, when floors are washed, will be likely to pen- 
etrate the space between the two floors and create 
dampness, warping and rot. A preventative is sug- 
gested in the shape of a coat of tar with sifted quick 
lime worked into it, laid over the first floor, but bet- 
ter than that is the use of planks as thick as the two 
floors would be together; this is cheaper, stuonger, 
and better in every respect. 





BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES. 


— have been for sometime urged upon 
public consideration by kind dealers anxious for 


~~ | the public benefit. There is something that sounds 


very grand and taking in the word Brazillian, and 
one might be excused for imagining himself to see 
more clearly for having it perched over his nose. 
The ‘‘ pebble’ comes in well by way of euphony, but 
has as little to do with the matter as if it was kettle. 
The simple fact about these spectacles, stripped of 
commercial claptrap, is that they are made of quartz 
crystals instead of glass. The Manufacturer and 
Builder is somewhat severe on them. It says: “The 
chief difference between these glasses and-common 
good spectacle-glasses is, that they cost more, and 
give thus a larger margin for profits to the dealer. 
For the rest, they are by no means to be recom- 
mended. The assertion that they are pleasanter for 
the eyes is totally false. On the contrary, their use 
ir highly injurious in the evening by gas or lamp- 
light, since quartz is in the highest degree penetrable 
to héat-rays, white flint-glass is less penetrable, and 
crown-glass is incomparably superior in capacity of 
obstructing the heat rays and preventing them from 
reaching the eyes.’ In the main the position is well 
taken, though there is a refinement in this scientific 
disquisition on the heat rays which is rather beyond 
what is of practical concern. Any body is foolish 
who in using evening light, or any light, allows his 
eyes to be strained by the direct rays from any 
luminary. If a person chooses to look directly ata 
flame of burning gas or petroleum, or to have the 
rays of the unclouded sun fall upon the printed page 
which he is reading, it makes but little difference 
what kind of spectacles he uses, or whether he has 
any atall. It is not a good thing todo. But ifthe 
light is properly modified by intermediate refiec- 
tions there is very little to be said about the bad 
effect of the heat rays any more than the light rays; 
they are shorn of mischief. 


RELATIONS OF THE SOIL TO HEALTH. 


BSERVATIONS have been made by Dr. Mof- 

fat, whieh he reports to the British Association, 
tending to show that the charaeter of the soil on 
which people dwell, taking from it their nutriment, 
has its influence on the public health. He contrasts 
the people living on the carboniferous or coal-bear- 
ing system of rocks with those on the new red sand- 
stone of Cheshire. The former suffer from poverty 
of blood due to a deficiency of iron, and from goitre, 
which are almost unknown among the latter. Ex- 
amining the wheat produced on the red sand stone 
district he finds that it is far richer in phosphoric 
acid, and in oxide of iron, than that raised in the 
carboniferous region. He calculates that each inhab- 
itant of the Cheshire region, if he consumes one 
pound of wheat daily, takes in nearly five grains per 
day of the sesqui-oxide of iron more than the inhab- 
itant of the carboniferous system, who seems to be 
subject to the anemic condition on account of the 
deficiency of iron and phosphoric acid in his food. 
This calculation is so very large a one that we are 
inclined in passing to add to ita grain of salt! Dr. 
Moffat claims that the animals of these regions illus- 
trate the same characteristic, and therefore the con- 
trast holds also in regard to the flesh-food of the 
people. There is doubtless something in these state- 
ments to w t the careful attention of persons 
who may be selecting a home for permanent resi- 
dence. But an accurute scientific search for causes 
of disease cannot fail to lay considerable stress on the 
fact that the people in one district mentioned, work 
chiefly in mines and underground, while the others 
are agriculturists—cause enough to account for all the 
contrast in their state of health without looking for 
anything else. 
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Agricultural. — 








KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


F farmers would study the papers and watch 
the markets with half the diligence practiced by 
merchants and brokers, we should not find the coun- 
try flooded, as it is now and then, by an over-supply 
of one given product. For instance, if they had no- 
ticed, as they ought to have done, the prices current 
of hops and broom corn during the past two or three 
yéars, the price of the former would not have run 
up to seventy-five cents per pound, nor would it 
have fallen to three cents, as it did not long since, 
nor would the latter commodity have been either so 
scarce or so abundant as during the few months just 
passed. To be sure the few who planted in the nick 
of time would not be able to show so good a bank 
account, but on the other hand the many who tried 
to follow suit one season behind time, would not-now 
be mourning their hard fate. Quite as much depends 
on planting the right crop as on how to raise it. 
Successful manufacturers make up their minds what 
class of goods will be wanted in a certain locality, 
and then consider not only how to secure a plentiful 
supply thereof, but how to send it to market. Far- 
mers, on the other hand, too often note only the fact 
that some neighbor has made a lucky hit in raising a 
given crop in a given season and forthwith follow 
his example to the letter, thus making the special 
product in question a drug while perhaps the more 
shrewd neighbor changes his tactics and once more, 
catches the market on the rise and is once more suc- 
cessful. The fact that, as a rule, agriculturists are 
possessed of comparatively little information in rela- 
tion to commercial matters, subjects them to impo- 
sition at the hands of many with whom they deal. It 
is often a mistake to hold back too long for higher 
prices, and this is an error by no means peculiar to 
farmers. Many a dealer in Wall street has lost 
heavily by waiting a trifle too long for a favorable 
time to sell. We remember hearing of one of the 
most suecessful dealers in that sensative market, 
whose practice it was to make out his programme 
for the season and leaving positive orders for the 
disposition of his stocks, go to his country seat and 
trouble himself no more about them. His ample 
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fortune is a sufficient proof of the wisdom of this 
policy. So let the farmer make up his mind as to the 
nature of his crop, and the time when it will be 
wisest to sell, and let him, other things being equal, 
hold to that plan. This method necessitates an accu- 
rate knowledge of the past and present state of sup- 
ply and demand, but the winter evenings devoted to 
the acquirement of such knowledge will be well 
spent, and will pay a handsome percontage. 


FOREST TREES AND THEIR SEEDS. 


Y[SREE weeks ago we advocated the culture of 
the chestnut tree, and now there comes to hand, 
in the columns of an exchange, an account of a grove 
of two thousand trees which were started from seed 
five years ago, and some of which this year have ma- 
tured fruit. It has been the practice to root prune 
these trees each year, thus forcing them to mature 
their wood early in the seasen. The chestnuts from 
which they were sprouted were planted in the fall 
before drying at all, in the rows were the trees now 
stand. The owner of the grove recommends spring 
as the best time for transplanting chestnuts. This is 
certainly encouraging for chestnut growers, and any 
one who expects to plant this or next year must re- 
member that it is getting late for seed of all kinds. 
The nut-bearers are, however, still dropping their 
fruit, and enough may be gathered for any ordinary 
requirements. It is a question how to preserve them, 
for although Nature gives g hint at leaves and light 
soil, she is not to be followed too closely, for she is 
proverbially prodigal. The writer noticed the other 
day, in walking through the woods near Englewood, 
New Jersey, that almost all the fallen acorns had 
sprouted, while lying on the surface of the ground. 
This is not an exceptional case, but surely not many 
of the young oaks will survive the frosts of winter, 
although those which do will havea capital chance 
to grow in the spring. The fact is, that very few of 
the seeds which nature plants ever become trees. 
Were it otherwise we should be overwhelmed with a 
vegetation more profuse than that of the tropics. 
To keep nuts through the winter pack them in pure 
sand, not absolutely dry. Let there be enough sand 
to keep the nuts from packing together in masses. 
Keep the boxes or barrels wherein they are packed 
in a cool place. Hickory nuts, black walnuts, but- 
ternuts, and similar coarse seeds may be preserved 
with less care, or planted soon after gathering. 
Acorns, chestnuts and beechnuts are quite delicate, 
and require considerable care in preserving. In 
light soil they may be sown as soon as gathered; ‘but 
where it is necessary to plant in heavy loam or clay, 
it is better to keep until spring, and then sow in 
freshly prepared soil. As we said in a previous arti- 
cle, burying two feet or more deep, in a dry place is 
on the whole the safest and best way. 


— AsPARAGUS BeEps should be cleaned, by hav- 
ing the old stems cut off and the soils from the alley 
ways dug out and thrown over the beds. It keeps 
the frost from the roots, and thus permits them to 
grow and lay up matter all winter for next spring’s 
growth. Very early in spring the soil should be 
raked back into the alleys, so as to leave the roots 
but a few inches under the soil, as the nearer they 
are to the sun’s rays, the earlier will be the crop. 


— A DovuBLE KERNELLED PEACH STONE was 
planted some years since in Indiana, and the result 
is two trees, one of which bears a large white, and the 
other a large yellow peach; each distinct from the 
other in habit of growth, and appearance and flavor 
of fruit. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


5,000 


OF THE 


BEST SEWINC MACHINES 


CIVEN AWAY! 


One of the VERY BEST Sewing- 


Machines in every particular. 
—— 

The Grover & BAKER embodies all the essentials of 
a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, which 
can be said of a very few others, including extreme 
simplicity, usefulness, and great durability. The 
Grover & Baker also make the most useful and only 
reliable stitch for family use, and for all manufac- 
turing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks nor 
draws on thin material, like the lock-stitch, nor sige | 4 
on all kinds of material, like the single thread stitch. 


A Crover & Baker Sewing-Machine, 
With Hemmer and Tucker all Complete, price $55, 


I8 GIVEN FOR 


ONLY 20 Yearly Subscribers to 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


At the regular price of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 
—_—_~—_—_ 

To every NEW Subscriber to THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canwassers working for this 
Premium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALL’S 
“ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” awork of world-wide fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving 
ever executed in America. 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and in 
other cases to be given to poor and worthy women, 
who esteem it a God-send. 

Clubs in villages and towns may be procured by any enterpris- 
ing man or woman. Send for Specimen Copies, furnished FREE. 
By going among your friends and neighbors, you will often ac- 
complish the task in a half-day, and the premium will be earned, 
together with the satisfaction of knowing that you have benefited 
those around you. Address 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 








Weather-Proof, Fire-Proof Roofing. 

As materials for household or structural purposes, 
which can be used with advantage without the ne- 
cessity of employing skilled workmen, are of great 
interest to many of our readers, we tale pleasure in 
calling attention to the Improved Roofing and mate- 
rials for repairing and preserving roofs, manufac- 
tured by H. W. Johns, of this city. 

These materials comprise, first, an Improved Roof- 
ing foundation manufactured upon an entirely new 
principle. It consists of a heavy canvas, a felt com- 
posed partly of the indestructible fibrous mineral 
asbestos, and a lining or Wrapper of manilla, the 
whole cemented with an acid-and-water-proof com- 
position, and compressed into a firm, compact fabric 
resembling leather, which from its substantial na- 
ture seems in every way peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose for which it was invented. 

This material is designed to take the place of Tin, 
and may be used for steep or flat roofs in all climates. 

After this foundation is nailed to the roof-boards, 
or over any surface, it is to be finished with a fibrous 
coating made of asbestos, which forms, after a few 
hours’ exposure, an elastic water-and-acid-proof 
Felting. This last may also be easily and efficiently 
used in repairing old shingle and other roofs. 

Mr. Johns is also largely engaged in the manufac- 
ture of Roofiing and Sheathing Felts, Preservative 
and Marine Paints, and is the inventor of an acid- 
and-water-proof Composition now largely used for 
coating fabrics of all kinds, particularly for bags to 
contain phosphates, guano, &c. We believe it is en- 
tirely owing to his untiring efforts that the inde- 
structible fibrous mineral asbestos—now so largely 
used for articles of a fire-proof nature—has been 
brought to light in vast quantities. 

Having full confidence in Mr. Johns, and having 
the unsolicited testimony of those who have practi- 
cally tested his invention, the New York Tribune, 
American Agriculturist, and others, we do not hesi- 
tate to assure those interested in the materials above 
named that they may safely apply for information, 
or get thoroughly good roofing at the mannfactu- 
rer’s Office, 78 William Street, corner Liberty, New 


_ The ‘Markets, 


- PRODUCE. 


NEw YORK, November 25, 1870. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the week ending 
Oct. 31, were as follows: 
. 28,018/Barley, bush.. 
~4 bush..... 
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Butter—The market is without change, the principal featnres 
being a great abundance of — ear We quote: 
State firkins, extra # b.. 
Edo. do. 
do. 
do. 
do. cceeee 
do. common, # 1 18 
Cheese—The market has been ffirm and active throughout the 
week, and prices uave slightly advanced. We quote: 
State Factories, ex. # DB. it ii| Western, extra, # 


Mem. - 18@u4 
3). 6 = be b. 


12@14 
do. J i0@11 4g 
Farm dairies,ex #D., - 1g@ 

Cotton—Business has been active on a good demand for. prompt 
delivery. 

The closing prices for Monday were as follows: 
Uplands. Mobile. N.O. Texas. 

187% M4 


do. do. medium, ® 
do. skim’ 


medium, # %:: 


Previsions.—Pork was ‘acti: 7e early in the week and heavy trans- 
actions are reported. In general, however, the provision market 
wos dull and irregular. We quote: 


tam, Weatorn mom, % bbl.. bhi gas s0| do,” 
~e9| 


Beet, exten 
do. {ndia m men, we 


Flour and Meal—The demand for all kinds was modemnte and 
the week closed on lower prices, and free offerings. a gp + 
pa £0) Bod 


State Su ie, ® bbl... .5.20¢ 
do. bbl... ....5.70¢ 
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in.—Less us activity is aan this week and holders are becom- 
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ing more anxious 
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LIVE STOOK. 








New York, Oct. 31, 1870, 
ow for the ee, 


10s | Sheep ‘Lambs. ~seale Swine... 








—— NOTICES. 








Why Yeast Powder Should be Used. 

Because it is much more convenient than brewers’ 
or hop yeast, produces better and more nutritious 
food, and never fails of success. This is particularly 
applicable to DooLzy’s YEAst PowDER as each pack- 
age not only contains the full weight as represented, 
but the contents are perfectly free from any injuri- 
ous substance. Nothing enters into its composition 
but articles that are healthy and nourishing, and the 
bread prepared with it is such as can be eaten with 
impunity by the most sensitive invalids. For‘sale 





by grocers everywhere. 
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Financial. _ 


NEW YORE, November 1, 1870. 

Wall Street.—The Markets have been unset- 
tled and irregular. Atthe Stock Exchange there 
has been a steady decline in prices, until on the last 
day of the week quotations were down 1 a 2 per 
cent. as compared with the first of the week. At 
the close, however, a slight recovery was noted. 

The Money Market.—Borrowers obtained easy 
rates at the close, in anticipation of a favorable re- 
turn from the city Banks. 

Gold.—S8peculation has shown less buoyancy, and 
the loan market, although less stringent, has not 
recovered from the pressure of last week. 

Government Securities.—The Public Funds 
have scarcely varied in price, notwithstanding the 
heavy offerings of Five-twenties to the Treasury 
Office, on Thursday,—amounting to $8,200,350. 
Quotations for the week ending November 1. 

High- Low- Clos- 
est. est. ing. 
1 
lis lis 
1134 11 1334 
4 112% 11287 
“3 








American Gold Ge.. senececess 
-& 6's "81 Reg., Y eee 


1104, 1105; 
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Milwaukee and St. Paul.. 
Milwaukee and St. Paul 
N. J. Cen 

Pittsburgh 








HARVEY Fisk. A. 8. HATCH. 
OFFICE OF Fisk & HatTcu, | 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, No. 5 Nassau 8r., 
New York, Oct. 29, 1870. 
ta THE FUNDING OF UNITED 
STATES FIVE-TWENTIES into a first- 
class security, paying the same rate of in- 
terest, (six per cent. gold,) and which can- 
not be called in under twenty-five years 
without the consent of the holder, may 
now be effected at a clear profit of about 
twenty per cent. by exchanging them for 
the FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. 

The five-twenties of 1867 are selling to- 
day at 1163, and the Central Pacific Bonds 
at 91; $1,000 of the former will buy $1,000 
of the latter, and leave nearly $200 for 
use or for réinvestment; or $5,000 of the 
former, paying $300 in gold annually, will 
buy $6,000 of the latter, paying $360 in 
gold annually, and leave a balance in 
cash of over $90. 

The Central Pacific isa completed, thor- 
oughly-built, well-managed road, doing a 
large business, and earning an immense 
revenue. The bonds are well and favor- 
ably known, and constantly dealt in, both 
here and in the chief financial centres of 
Europe, and they can be disposed of at a, 
quoted market price with the same fa- 
cility as Government bonds, and are daily 
quoted at the Stock Exchange. 

Having originally negotiated these 
bonds, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with their soundness and value, we have 
introduced them as a specialty in our re- 
gular business ia connection with our 
dealings in Government securities, and 
recommend them without hesitation to 
our friends and customers desiring to 
make investments or to fund their five- 
twenties upon advantageous terms, with- 
out reduction of interest. 

FISK & HATCH. 
——_——— SESE 


FINANCIAL. 


7 per Cent. Gold Loan 
ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 


THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
AND 


Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind, to Pekin, Ill, 205 miles in 
eng th, is completed and fully equiped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock,and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTHREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS, with rapidly in- 
creasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacific, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on 
the Road, Equipments, and entire Property of the 
Company, and BEING ON A COMPLETED ROAD 
WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF THE 
MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND RICHEST 
PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so many valu- 
able connecting trunk lines Hast and West, NO 
SEOURITY CAN BE MORE ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 

The Road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 20 
miles of the track there is a population of 600,000 

THE BONDS AE CONVERTIBLE into Stock at 
par, which is a valuable option, as MANY OF THE 
WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY LO- 
CATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 92 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No, 14 NassaulSt., N. Y. 











DRY GOODS. 
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DRY GOODS. 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


Extraordinary Bargains 


FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 

AND DOMESTIC 
CASSIMERES, ETC., 
Viz: 

Carr’s Meltons, 
Diagonal Coatings, 
BLACK AND COLORED 
BEAVERS, 
NAVY BLUE CLOTHS 
FOR LADIES’ SUITS. 
WHITE AND FANCY 


CLOAKINGS, 


R&PELLANTS IN PLAIDS, 
MIXTURES AND 
PLAIN COLORS, 


SILK AND CASHMERE 
VESTINGS, 
Tailors’ Trimmings, &c. 
The Choicest and Cheapest in Market. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
AT E. RIDLEY’S .& 


Grand St., New York. 





IMPORTED 
OSTRICH FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


SASH, NECK, AND BONNET RIBBONS, 
SILK VELVETS, VELVETEENS, SATINS, SILKS. 


Dress and Cloak Trimmings. 
SILK FRINGES, EMBROIDERIBS, LACES, YAN- 
KEE NOTIONS, JEWELRY, PERFUMERY, 
GCORSETS, LEATHER SATCHELS, 
WINTER HOSIERY, 


UNDER VESTS, GLOVES, GENTS’ FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, KNIT AND WOVEN 
WOOLEN GOODS, &c. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT CROWDED WITH 
BARGAINS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31146 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN 8&t., 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 
KID GLOVES, 


OUR DOLLAR KID GLOVES WARRANTED IN 
EVERY WAY. 
COLORS SUPERB. 
ONE, TWO, AND THREE BUTTONS PERINOTS 
AND ALEXANDRE. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Nos. 309, 841, 31144 GRAND, 66, 63, and 70 ALLEN 8t., 
Fifth blook east from the Bowery. 

TO MILLINERS AND COUNTRY 
STOREKEEPERS. 

OUR 8TOCK OF 
FALL MILLINERY COODS, 
VELVETS, HATS, FEATHERS, AND FLOWERS, 
Will amply repay inspection. 

WE CUT LENGTHS AT PIECE PRICES. 

Full lines of the celebrated 
JOSEPH KID GLOVES, 


JOBBING-ROOM 
UP STAIRS. 
EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 811, and 311% Grand, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 











ABBATT, MOORE & CO., 
No. 52 EAST TENTH ST., 


A FEW DOORS WHST OF BROADWAY, 


Having manufactured for the present and coming 
season & very large stock of 


CLOTHING 


Youths, Boys, and Children. 


They also keep a great variety of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Cloths and Cassimeres, which they make to 
order for 

GENTLEMEN AS WELL A8 BOYS, 
in the very best style and at moderate prices. They 
make a specialty of Uniform School Suits and Coach- 
men’s Livery. 





Cc. E. BURDICK & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
WALTER LOCKWOOD, 


Have opened the new and elegant store 


255 FULTON STREET, 


OLD No. 247, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
With a large and entirely new stock of FOREIGN 
and DOMBSTIC 


DRY COODS, 


Bought within the last few days for cash, at the re- 
cent great declination in prices, all of which will be 
sold cheap for cash. 

By continuing the honorable course of ‘dealing 
of our predecessor, we hope to merit a liberal share 
of patronage. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


164 ‘Atlantic Street, 

Have opened their new stock of 
AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS. 
SILKS, 

Plain and Fancy, in all desirable styles and colors. 


IRISH §POPLINS, 
Pim Bro’s only. 


PLAID GOODS, 
in Crape Cloth, Serges, Siams, Velours, etc. 


SHAWL SUITS .& SUIT MATERIALS, 
Cordonets, Takonaise, Biarritz Reps, etc. 


MOURNING COODS 
of all desirable kinds. 
BLACK SILKS, 
Under Regular Prices. 


& B. offer a stock of Foreign and Domestic 
Fabris unequalled in variety and beauty, and at 
the very lowest market rates. 


CARPETS. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 


Moquettes, $3 to $5. 
Axminsters, $3 to $4. |r 


Wiltons, $2.50 to $3.50. 
Velvets, $2.25 to $3. 
Brussels, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Tapestries, $1.20 to $1.40. 
Three-Plys, $1.40 to $1.60. 
Inerains, 75 cts. to $1.25. 


Also, a Large Line of Upholstery Goods, 


BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, PLAIN AND 
FIGURED REPS, LACE AND NOTTING- 
HAM CURTAINS, PIANO COVERS, 
SHADES, HOLLANDS, &c., &c., &c. 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, #350 per yard, 
equal in style and quality to we yee 

We have just received by steamer eces En- 

seb Tapestry Brussels, which we 3 rat Mik per |! 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Mr. 8. C. CARLL takes m SSA inform his 
numerous friends and patrons that he has sdieee ved 
his connection with the house of ARNOLD, CON- 

STABLE & OO., and he r will fae his en- 
tire attention to the BROOKLYN tay vey Having 
just returned m Euro a= y ere he has spent the 
PALL sour months ‘in selecting DESIGNS R THE 

RADE, he feels confident that he is now 
to show as Fine and Complete a Stock of 
Bx PETS as can be found in the country. 





LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Have now a full assortment of 


DRESS COODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Plushes, Velvets, Velveteens, 
Satins, Water-proof 
Cloths, Shawis, &c. 


BLACK SILKS, 


AND 
FANCY COLORED SILKS, 


Bought by one of the firm in LYONS, during the re- 
cent panic there. Also very superior BLACK 
ENGLISH SILK, made to our order. 


Winter Vests and Drawers, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Laees, Embroideries, 
Ribbons and Sash Ribbons, 
Housekeeping Linens, 
Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, and Com- 
fortables. 

All goods have been bought at cash prices, and 

will be sold at the very lowest rates. 


48 East {4th Street, 


In Union Square. 


MYERS, 


785 Broadway, cor. 10th 8t., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 

New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 
FANS, 

FANS. 

Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Goods, 

Chignons, 
Chatelains and Braids. 
The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 785 Broadway, 
cor. 10th St. 


Corsets forthe Million. 
THO a pri 3% bats my wa go mee 
A bkARGE STOCK OF CO 








RSETS, 60c. EACH. 
100 DOZEN LADIES’ i TUCKED SKIRTS, from 


W. A. CORR, 
222'Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 


NOVELTIES. 


Opening a splendid assortment of French, German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, in those markets, and ordered from the 
best French and German manufactuers. 

R. H. MACY, 
I4th Street and 6th Av. 


REMOVAL. 


MRS. A. H. CRAHAM, 


Having removed from No. 207 North EIGHTH-st. 
to No. 187 North EIGHTH -st., finds her business so 
much increased that she is enabled to sell her own 
elegant and TRULY Glove-fitting Corsets at RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


DRY GOODS. 
GRAV ES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
‘8, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
cits the patronage of merchants de- 
sirous of purch at the most favor- 
able rates. Inquire for GRAVES. 


ER! Best and Cheapes it! 
indestructible cuaterial | ! ! 
le, durable and efficient ! ! 

Moe ae other machine! ¢ ee 
., 08 Broadway, N. Y.! 
VINEGAR Fiex sista, Sorgen 
s Wine, —-~_ 7 or ———— 
in 10 hours, without using asing drugs. © 
dress F. I. BAGE, Vinegar-Maker, Cromwell. xy 


Fe fA a Bae: —APPLE RARE. COR- 


D. x. WHETTEMORS, eco Mass. 
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ESTB. 


FOR GENERAL HOUS 


Cleans windows, scours knives and tanto cere 
u 
Bold by Druggists, Grocers “J 


Wholesale, 


ENOCH MORGAN’ S SONS’ 


1809. 


EHOLD PURPOSES. 


18 BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP, 


, removes stains and west, and is the very best thing ever 
ee house-clean’ 


everywhere. 
211 Washington St., Ne York. 
30 Oxford ee , Lond ion 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &ec. 


INSURANCE, &C. 











NEW STYLES—RESONANT. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN 
ORCAN ©CO., 


Have the pleasure of announcing this month several 


New Styles of Cabinet Organs, 
Prete nse geuBESd ns Ene ang dea 
These actin Surpass Pensions Sathana 
DUCTION OF pemeteron of, ending 
neared & ered possible b a facilities 


a; ween 
9 oat elt Bite the ANOTHER 
NEWS MANUF A RY, they hope here- 
ites to supply orders promptl 
A New illustrated Catalogue, 
hit 4 meetin and gmp prices, is reoy 
sent free 
his address to the a 


MASOY & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont Street, Boston, or, 
243% 596 Broedway, New York. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 B: way, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, Fd Melodeons, for sale + 
reat 2 at SrDeg aslee Retoes. f om. Their Bat 

are 
stock 2 osconh band T Pianos an 9 Melodeo 
fine ont a weey cheap. They sell 
Wor getlen, rent heen. thelr ot by 4 
— ox Angell ca, are Fe hey 


- a 
styles, 
nish- 








THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged_b: first musical talent of the 
country to the’. BEST PIANO now made and the 
“Tee arent crabtuntion of 1 

© great com on 0 opeet A 
the CHAMBERS PIANO in 
ore and perfectien of LT IQ have ” 
the front rank as the most sa‘ 
ee “A meee | ther cheapest 

ano dealers purchasers are invited 
to call at our Pastry 38 Oise street. Send for a 
circular. pcere 
tress Enns 


ERS & SON 
T. Band 101 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


peliders of the powerful CHURCH. B Brook. 


jaree aS in o \eadeeds 
instruments of all 


J 48, in every LC # rte ER, and of al! denom- 
inations. 


Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering & Son’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take from $4 to-$20 monthly until paid; the same to 
Let, and rent money applied if pur 


STOVES. 


ualities in 
uch,pow- 























BUY NOTA 
Heater, Range or Stove, 
UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
Portable or set in brick. 


CRANFORD'S MAMMOTH GLOBE HUA TERS, 
s Meericltl improved. 


ENGE KITCHEN 
IN LIGHT and § 
arr 
Beacon Li 
And the MUTUAL 
DENCE SENTINEL, and GoD 
OVES, the product of men of 
Scientific ‘attainments. 
UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND, 
Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and #1 WATER 8T., N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of a general variety of other 
Stoves. Send for Circulars. 


BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 


LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 


¢ Case Burners, 


VE O. ~ 
COOK Ana | & 





eats FIRE-PLACE HEATERS HEAT- 


G, COOKING, $53, LAUNDRY 
IE. .... aciemvos & CO., 


No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send for circular. 


Perpetual Base Burners. 
Illuminator and Magazine Fire-Place Heoters, Por- 
table Heaters—Hot-Air Furnaces 
THATCHER HHATING © CO., 602 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ BELLS. 


For Churches, Beboay Academie. Factories, Fire 
Alarms. &., Pure Metal (Copper and 
qin). Warranted & and fitted with PBRrey ALGAM 
at lowest cash _ prices. 80 
BALLS, at 20 cts. per Ib. Catalogues sen 
8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey &t., N. Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry. 
ROY, N. Y.—(Bstablished 

T ment of Church Academ: eg og 7 
other Bells constantly on hand and made to coder, 
Made of genuine Bell.Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Ro Mountings, A pet ond 3 most durable 
Catalogue sent free upon appli- 


JONES & CO. Troy, N.Y. 


MENEELY'S BELL | FOUNDERY 


T TROY, = Y. 
ESTABLISHED 18%. 
Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
“ oun ith and ted satisfacto: d 

















INTERNATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
128 La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO, Iu. 


$100,000 


Deposited with the State Treasurer of Illinois as 
Security to Policy-Holders. 

All Policies Non-Forjeiting and no restrictions on 
travel. 


OFFICERS : 
Hon. THOS. DRUMMOND, President. 
E. D. DICKERMAN. Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. PORTER, Secretary. 
Medical Director: 
E. C. RoGERs, M. D., 
Surgeon T. 8. Marine Hospital. 


DIRECTORS : 


W. F. Coolbaugh, 
Jared Bassett, 
J. Y. Scammon, 
E. Hempstead, 
E. H. Sheldon, 
C. B. Farwell, 
E. B. McOageg, 
E. D. Dickerman. 

Reliable and efficient men, who desire to engage 
in Life Insurance business will find peculiar advan- 
tages offered by this Company. 


Hon. Thomas Drummond, 
W. H. Bradley, 

J. M. Douglas, 

F. B. Peabody, 

N. Corwith, 

Cc. T. Bowen, 

P. A. Hoyne, 





The Mutual Guaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Issues LIYE Insurance 
> em under yl —- 


= o armen’ of TEN rien. 


will secure a policy 
for'T ray ke, TuovssED Do 


yo T= ro. 
portion) and . 
y when 8 death is required 


occurs 
and division in 


which ‘8 po ‘Spe icy is register- 


in greater 
city. “ goonomy, is 


simpltct 
: mente it differs materisily. 

Authorized Capital, cap x, sey 
pamphlets ma: ped pratalt ratuit- 


For culars, 
oualy at the Office of th the Ascot on, ee 
way, New York, or of its agen’ 
Eroaéent. 
yet ROSENFIELD. 3 MAN Via faa 
yaMes A ae Sao reel Agent. 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, . . oe . $2,500,000 
Asset, ist July, 180, Eas Se rake 
Liabilities, , ae eae we w 
AB TRAOT ¢ OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANN 


T, mowns the condition of the 
the Ist day of July, 1870: 


Oe ins 
Bonds and M 
nds Hea! is oS being first lien on 
Loans m Stocks, payable on demand, 
United : State Stocks, (market value) 
State, Municipal, and Bank Stock 
( SUGENGD © 5 © 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, . 
Total, . 





AL STATE- 
Compa- 
ny on 
200,808 00 
- 1,715,014 00 
> -"B12'750 00 
- 1,433,250 00 
nd 

52,120 00 
164,292 74 
$4,576,285 74 


CHARLES J. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Prestdent. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
BO. M. LYON, Assistant Sécretary. 
. B. GREENE, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1870. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


—_—<>—--— 
FOURTEEN NUMBERS, differing in flexibility 
and fineness, adapted to ev: styl iting: 
THEIR-SUPERIORITY acknowledged by all Pen- 
men. 
For sale by all first-class Stationers. 

, artistically arranged and se- 
curely inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty- 
five cents. 

Be r . Address, 


rt-| IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 





WASHINCTON MEDALLION PEN. 


<— 


These are the BEST in the world.” All per- 
sons who hold Patron’s a list of the 
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9 Fr ‘ 
Week’s. Fun. 
HE Tribune prints the following re- 
port of George Francis Train’s address to 


the citizens of Marseilles. It is said to be de- 
rived from Fenian sources : 


When finally Mr. Train appeared on the bal- 
cony, in a black dress-coat, spotted with golden 
fleurs-de-lis, a pink satin waistcoat buttoned 
with large diamonds, the harp of Erin in green 
enamel on his bosom, and kid gloves, the fing- 
ers of which were colored alternately red, white, 
and blue, representing both France and Ameri- 
ca, the sensation produced was indescribable. 
His figure, relieved against the large black- 
board which he always carries with him, glit- 
tered in the rays of the setting sun, and the 
piece of chalk, upheld in his right hand, was 
visible to the eyes of every spectator. 

“ Citoyangs!’’ he began, “ Voyez moy! Je 

suisse ici! Entre vous! Moy, lee aigle @e 
l’America! [Here the shouts and cries of the 
multitude interrupted the orator for several 
minutes, during which he was slightly prompt- 
ed by the secretary.] Je suisse sur le ch—chim- 
ney—no, chemin!—a le Blanc Maison, in 1872! 
[Qu’est ce qu'il dit?—What does he say? was 
whispered through the crowd. *‘ It is the Mais- 
on Blanche of Paul de Kock,’ said a Professor 
of Literature; ‘he compliments the French au- 
thors.’ Renewed applause.] Je suisse Ameri- 
cang! Feniang! Republicang! Tl est Gambetta 
in France—Garibaldi in Italie—et moy in Amer- 
ica! [Tremendous applause.] Maintenang, je 
voulay aiday vouze! La France roulay tri- 
omphe! Moy et Gambetta et Garibaldi, avec 
les flint pierres piqué, les serrures coqué, et le 
poudre sec! [‘ Pourquoi parle-x-il Anglais?’ 
began to be murmured among the crowd.] En 
evant! Marchons! Marchons, que—que—que. 
(‘Qu ’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons!’ sang 
the crowd with great euthusiasm.] Je ay qua- 
tre mille—lots—no! what is it?—quatre mille 
terres pour maisons 4 Omaha, dans le centre de 
l’America—in lee Grand Omaha! II est assez 
beaucoup for quatre millions de dollars, vang 
millions de franc—et je voulay dounay toute a 
le France! Citoyangs! Hooray avec moy! Vive 
le vang millions de franc pour la Frangais Ré- 
publique!” [The joyous tumult here became 
indescribable. Mr. Train ‘saw that it was un- 
necessary for him to speak further. He there- 
fore drew upon the black-board a picture of 
the American and the French eagles tearing the 
Prussian eagle to pieces. The black-board was 
carried in procession through the streets, and 
more than 70,000 citizens enrolled their names 
that evening, as volunteers under Mr. Train’s 
command.] 

—Lately at a dinner-table at Massachusetts, a 
gentleman remarked that A——, who used to be 
given to sharp practice, was getting more cir- 
cumspect. “Yes,” replied Judge Hoar, *“ he 
has reached the superlative of life. He began 
by seeking to get on, then he sought to get hon- 
or, and now he is trying to get honest.” 

— How are your chills?’ is New Jersey eti- 
quette. 

—It is said that the tract societies find China- 
men quite tractable. 

—Every young doctor must get on if he only 
has patients. . 

—The Yale College examinations are called 
“scull-races”’ by boating men. 

—Probate Judges always work with a will. 

—Flowers will be fashionable ornaments for 
ladies this winter. Furze will be en régle. 

—Statistics concerning the Nutmeg State are 
characterized as spicy details. 


NOW READY. 


——< 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Eight Lectures, by 
THOMAS Kk. BEECHER, 


16 mo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


These qupoditions of the best features of the sev 
en great religious denominations in America, are so 
S t that each denomination is using the se a pone 
apter treating of itself as a denominationa 
One of them has been circulated tothe extent of 
over 150,000; another has been translated into French 
and German for circulation in Europe.. The combi- 
nation of these brilliant lectures in one volume, to- 
gether with a new and additional one of more gene- 
ral character on “ The Church of Christ,” will be a 
book sought for and much read. 














te" The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Kow, New York, 








MUSIC. 


JUST PUBLISHED. — 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 


By the Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, D. D., 


of the Union Theo. Sem., N. Y¥. 

In his introduction, Dr. Hitchcock says: 

“Years of labor have been expended upon the 
volume, the joint work of two compilers, one a cler- 
gyman of much experiance in hymnology, the other 
a graduate of Yale College, and for years a sucess- 
ful leader of Church Cavcirs. I have most gheerfully 
consented to have my name go upon the title, be- 
cause I have long entertained the ideas which un- 
derlie this book, en am happy now to see them so 
admirably carried ou 

LI og J he o99 fine paper and clear type, well bound, 
cloth, hoards. Price tes, retail, $12 per dozen. Sin- 
gle copies mailed for examination, sent post-paid on 
receipt of $1.25. 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 
459 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Who also publish, or have for sale, all the popular 
Music Books of the day, 


NEW AND OLD, 


especially those of the late I. B. Woodbur 
Orders irom ones and ( are Choirs —<_ 
solicited and promptly attended to. 


—New Anthem for Thanksgiving and 

~ Christmas, By JOHN ZUNDEL. 5S cents. 

Liberal discount to Choirs or Dealers. Ad- 

dress orders to ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, 

O., or JOHN ZUNDBL, 73 Pineapple Street, 
Rrooklyn, N. Y. 











MUSIC. 


EDIUATEC EE. | 








New Music Books! 


Published by 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


Successors to WM. BRADBURY, 
425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,’’ 
For Ohoirs and Singing-Schools. 


Examine “The Victory” before 
romises to be the leading Churc 
his season. 

Price, retail, $1,530; per dozen, $13. 
One copy sent post-paid on ee of $1,25. 


“BRIGHT JEWELS,” 
For the Suuday-School. 


“Bright Jewels” is almost universally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many gems. 

Price in paper $25 per 100; Buard $30 per 100. 

One copy sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents. 


““ Songs of Devotion,” 


For Public and Social Worship. 
A COMPLETE HYMN & TUNE BOOK. 


288 pages, about 690 Hymns and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good peper, of convenient 
size, and bound in clot Price, 75 cents. 
‘ We quote from testimonials received the follow- 
ng: 
From Rev. J. H. Raymond, President of Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“T have examined ‘ Songs of Bevelécn,’ andamong 
a multitude of similar works which I have looked 
through, I know of none in which the proportion of 
oars selections seemed to me so large, 
or where there was so happy a combination of clas- 
sical correctness and artistic excellence, with popu- 
lar feeling and spirit. Every page is singable and 
yet the prevailing taste is pure and high. If my as- 
sociates agree with me, wwe shall adop it for our so- 
cial worship at ‘ Vassar’ without delay.” 

A single copy mailed, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of 75 cents. Don’t fail to'examine it. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


THE SONC CARDEN. 


A series of Music Books adapted to Schools ofjall 
grades. Progressively arranged, with each book 
complete in itself. 


By Dr. LOWELL MASON, 
THE SONG GARDEN. First Book. For begin- 
ners, with a variety of easy and pleasing songs. 50c. 
THE SONG GARDEN. Second Book. In addition 
to the practical course of Instruction, it contains a 
choice collection of School Music. (Annual sale 
25,00). 80cts. 
THE SONG GARDEN. Third Book. Besides a 


urchasing. It 
Music Book 





G ardner Institute, 


Boarding and ov School for Young Ladies, No. 620 
ith Avenue. Mth year opens Sept. 20th. Rev. Dr. & 
Mrs. C. H. GARDNER ’rincipals. 








“* American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1855, 


Is a reliable and practical Educationat Bureau 

To aid those who want well qualified teachers. 

To represent teachers who seek positions. 

To give parents information ef good Schools. 

To sell, rent, and exc —) 4 School Properties. 

Fifteen = have proved it efficient in securing 

“THE RI TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE. 
J.W.8C HERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 
Street, New York. 


Mollenhauer C ‘onservatory of 
Music. 


33) Schermerhorn §8t., 
ourt St., Brroklyn. 
Instruction is given at this Conservatory in the 
following branches :—The Organ, Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, Violin, Violincello, Flute, Cornet-a-Piston 
and Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Harmony and Counter int, cemen 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. * Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music,” is open all the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. Beginners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are particularly invited to join, in 
order to secure a good foundation to their future 
studies. Advanced Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best facilities for finishing their studies. 


_ AGENTS WANTED. 


No. 44 (Old ie corner of 


JOR BROOK LY N.—WANTED—A young man 
of intelligence (none other need apply) to act as 
special agent fora high-priced periodical. A liberal 
arrangement will be made with a proper person 
Address, with reference, 
Box 3544, New York. 


Also for Cleveland, 
Washington. 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, and 


AGENTS 


ASeNTS CATAN IN. SOCIETY, 


A NEW BOOK of the (repeat interest and import- 
ance. Written from a high moral and physiological 
standpoint, by an eminent physician and medical 
professor, it shows how Satan is working out his 
subtle and dangerous designs through our most 
sacred DOMESTIC and SOCIAL RELATIONS. PURB- 
MINDED, but outspoken and aggressive, the author 
handles the delicate subjects treated of without 
gloves, but in such a manner as not to minister toa 

yurient curiosity. The Physical Regeneration of the 

ace is a subject ee! enlisting the interest and 
sympathy of all true philanthropists, and this book, 
it is believed, will contribute to that end just in pro- 
portion as it has readers. A circular sent free, con- 
taining a full de&cription and synopsis of the work 


with liberal extracts. 
Cc. F. VENT, ay a 
5 College Place, New Yor 
38 West Fourth St., "Cineinnatt, 0. 
GOODMAN 


5 Custom ous Place, Chicago, Ill. 





treatise on Vocal Culture with Illustrations, Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., it contains New Music adapted 
to High Schools, Young Ladies’ Seminaries, &c. £1. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 





It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 


It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
your Sunday-School Singing. 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St, N.Y. 


$30 A HUNDRED. 


Carols for Christmas 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Holiday Supplement (now ready) contains 


9 Beautiful Christmas Carols, 
NEW AND OLD. 


Specimen numbers of The Children’s Howr (the most 
beautiful Child’s Magasine in the rosie). with the 
Carol epploment, cts. Price of M e, $1.25 a 
year; 5cepies for 35. A large list of er "desirable 
premiums. 

Sunday-schools supplied with the Su 
large or "anall uantities, at "le "=e of 
mail, post paid. Publi lishea T. 8. ART: 
SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
167 Madison Avenue, New York, 

will soeges September 2ist. Thorough English 
course. renee es the lan nage of the 
school and family. Class of Belles-Lettres. Pri- 
mary Department. Infant Class. Circulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 


_ MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. _ 
AN W ‘anting Teachers, 


Or those desiring to place Pupils in Boarding- 
Schools, suited without charge. oes Sennen 
wishing to teach should send for Mutual Plan. Ad- 
dress the “AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION,” 
787 Broadway, N. Y. 


Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. Established A. D. 1856, by the 
present Superintendent, C. B. METCALF, A 


Mrs. ‘Park’s” 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
_ FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
153 Madison Avenue, Corner 32d Street, 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re-opens Sept. 2ist. For Circulars, apply as above. 


Yonkers Military Institute, 


(Hotebiished 184), For making boys intelligent, 

healthy Christian MEN. Thorough teaching. Com- 

mon sense management. Re-opens Sept. 5. 
_BENJAMIN MASON, Box 654, Yonkers, N. ¥. 


Montrose Priory, 


South Orange, New Jersey. An English and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Address MISSES GALE, Box 108 


College Grammar School, 


Near City Hall, 141 Joralemon St., Broo 
Four private classes, of 10 to 15 boys in 

ing in Christian homes. Catal 
ences and ample senna ~ “) 
above. W. HART (A. M.) 


School Teachers Wanted, 


For Mutual introductions, to teach in Families, 

Public and High Schools, Academies, Female Semi- 

naries and Co eges in all sections of me country, 

py cones ome qualifications. Send for meaty 9 
for each hye; vacan x roporte 

E UGA: 





okstores and as 





Address (eit ton Bt Pe at “ AMERICA 
TIONAL UNION,” Resece, BY 

N. B.—All ttutions vv supplied with the deet talent 
by sending ia Sorenaie 





vanes tr ELDEN ; The White Chief, |. 


Twelve Years among the Wild Indians 


OF THE PLAINS. 


The most attractive and best selling book of the 
season. omens the orders recently receiv ot in one 
mail were the ollgwing for this book: One for 50 
copies, two for 100 each, ana oe for 200. Our 
16 PAGE circular cod a poster with 30 beautiful 
illustrations, together with terms, &c., will be sent 
FREE to any person desirin information with a 
view to taking an anus Se VENT, Publisher, 
5c ‘ollege rae oer York. 38 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
©.; A: RD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
hia, I. 8. GOODMAN &CO.,5 Custom House Place, 
Yhicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AGENTS FOR 


Our Family 
PHYSICIAN. 


In both PNGLISH and GERMAN qnbrecing th the 
ALLOPATHIC, HOMEOPATHIC HY 
IC, ECLECTIC and bmw om —¥ aones di of tohenan. 
544 closely prin Price only 2.50. 
The most complete, ~~! le ond popular 4 medi- 
cal book in existence. Address J. 8. GOODMAN & 
CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ill., or C. F. VENT, 5 Col- 
lege Place, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Can make $100 per month selling 


The Medical Adviser, 


By Dr. THOMPSON. A standard household medical 
work. Assuch it has no rival. It is gaeerees by 
the most eminent payeictons North, Sou Kast 
and West. Its merits and reliability are 9 pe 
beyond question. No book Offers greater induce- 
ments to agents. Send for circulars with terms etc. 
Address National #ublishing Co., 178 Elm 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$75 to $260 per month 


male ene fe- 
Eimale to introduce the GE EL 
COMMON SENSE PAMIT NXEWING. Vn. 
@ CHIN his Machine wit” stitch, hem, fell, 
Oftuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Full 
q licensed and warranted for five years. We wi 
8 pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a strong- 
er, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
Z ours. It makes the * Blastic Lock Stitch,” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 
# not be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
© Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, 
oracommission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, 
Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. : or Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“ pmirey of Gold in Pictures of Silver.” 
WANTED, , AGENTS, 


Men and women of intelligence and energy, to take 
orders for our brilliant, sparkling and rare work, 


Living Thoughts of Leading Thinkers. 


By REV. 8S. P. Lunn, A. M. 


A treasure house of brilliant, pungent, and lively 
thoughts on ull the leading questions of the day, to 
which is appended a dictionary of popular authors. 
An intellectual banques for all who read and think. 

Address, eal ‘sy 








everywhere, 


R. "FOSTER & CO. Publishers, 
68 Sth Avenue, ‘Pittsbur; h, Pa. 
Prospectus Book for Canvassing Sree o, cost to 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grondest book of modern 
times. All History analyzed from anew stand point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIB 
every land. No other book like it. ore by 
over 100 Divines and all the leadirg papers 

The best terms to Agents ever vet fore given. Our 
new — insures a oe, in ever ee bac —— 
at on SPEE 

87 Park Row, New ¥ a4 or 145 Lake St. SE eago. 





GENTS WANTED FOR 
A 





OoK AGENTS WANTED, for a new, unique, 
and olegeatt illustrated work, “OUR SISTER 
REPUBLIG,”; -Sesing | on 
we of the ) e os. By A 8. EB 
Ww. H. SEWARD writes: “ Stes riptions are vivid 
and bats RAE the style, prilliant and attractive ; the 
ag oY 0, m society t ~g the pub- 
- hichly colored; T think the error lies on the other 
’ All who wish 4 converse for the woes attract- 
oy and best-selling book will send for Circulars, 
&c., to Columbian Book Co., Hartford, Ct. 





NTED | {AGENTS every whese, to cupvese 


On FRANCO-PRUGELA 
re PROSSIA ¥N. Np THE FRANCO gran 
WAR.” A live sub for a wide-awake canvasser. 
Address B. B, RUSSELL, Boston, Muss. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—AGENTS ( tau) to sell the 
Sane pe E SHUTTLES EWING MA- 
Has the hin e By makes the 

$ BE ech ’* (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest famil Rorine Ma ue 











chine in the market. Address JOHNS 
& CO., Boston anes. Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, iim 
= St. Louis, 





N ACENT WANTED In every Town 
a for the Flexible Magnetic HairCurler. 
See large advertisement in another column. w. 
WOOD, Herald puitdies. 218 Broadway, N. Y., y tO 
eral Agent for the U. 


GENTS WANTED. 
‘AMERICAN KNITTING at 
ton Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





r month) | by t the 
CHINE CO., Bos- 





$250 n Month. with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Cireular and 
Samples, pune. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 
Verm 


$60 Ante 


Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & O©92., 
591 Broadway, N N. ¥. opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


ARE YOU 


GOING TO PAINT? 


If so, use the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


PUREST WHITE, 


AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 


pad to Agents in a new business. 
aco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 





* Ready for use—requires no oil, thinning, or driers,’ 
And Sold only by the Gallon, 


MORE RECOMMENDS. 


BIDDLE LNSTITUTE, Charlotte, N. C.,? 
March 10, 1870. § 


We wish to add our testimonial to the great value 
of your Chemical Paint. Our Institute has saved 
one hundred and fifty dollars by using it instead of 
Lead, one, takes pleasure in recommending its use. 

C. ALEXANDER, Prof. Biddle Institute. 


BRIDGEPORT, Ct. March 1, 1870. 
The first house upon which [had your paint ap- 
plied ts Mane | finely to-day. One inted at the 
same time with Lead has deteriorated so much that, 
last fall, I had it re-painted with your Paint; andl 
have furthermore issued orders to have all the 
buildings I am ee — a PF ro Paint, 

knowing it to be the c eager an 8 
’ Fo Se BARNUM, Esq. 


. COLBY, Architect, Waterbury, Vt., writes 

our Paint on my! ‘model house,’ and am 

octioned tis all yon claim forit. I investigated the 

int question thoroughly before deciding, and now 

P have no hesitation in aptin ny 3 all to use your 
eautiful.”’ 


os 


paints. It has proved to be truly 
Recommends from all sections of the country, 
comprising the owners of many of the finest villas 
and residences in the land, can be obtained, with 
Sample Card and Price List, free of charge, by ad- 
dressing 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., NewYork. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveland. 0. 
DEMING & SON, - - Calais, Mo. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ROB’T SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHART. - Baltimore. Md. 
G.W. PITKIN, - - Chicago, Ill. 
LAWRENCE & CO., - - Cincinnati, 0. 
HALL, MOSES&CO., - Columbus, Ga. 
W. P. CONVERSE, Jr.. - New Orieans, La. 


6 The superiority of these Paints has already 
ons ht numerous worthless imitations in the mar- 
ket. e e caution the public against u us sing ' them. 


SEWING- MACHIN ES, ‘&e. 


The American Buttonhole, Dverseamning, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and CREATLY IMPROVED 
SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH. or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts. 





Don’t fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


New Haven Family Knitter. 


Latest, cheapest, and best for family use. Patented 
in nine countries. Company invite any test or com- 
parison. Machine knits everything. Price $30 for 
pisin. $35 for silver-plated, #40 for ‘gold, including 

Reel, Winder, Bobbins, Oiler, &c. Rights sold. 
Agents wanted. Address, New Haven Family Knit- 
ting } Machine Co., New Haven, Conn. 





SHERMAN HOUSE, 


Opposite Court House Square. 


The Travelers 


ane LIFE & ACCIDENT 
. . ee ~ Insurance Company, 


of Hartford, Conn., is the only company im 
America writing yearly or mouthly generat 
accident policies. It has done a large and 
successful business fpr six and a half years, 
during which time it has written 190,000 
policies, and paid over 22,500 claims for 
death or injury by accident. Its cash assets 
amount to $1,500,000. 


The Travelers 


THE TRAVELERS LIFE AND AC- 
CIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hartford, insures against General Acci- 
dents, and not merely ‘‘accidents of travel.’” 
lt insures against accidents on the street, on 
the farm, in mills, factories, offices, stores, 
or workshops; accidents from whatever 
cause, occurring to men while engaged in 
their lawful occupations. Among its patrons 
and the recipients of its benefits are mer- 
chants, capitalists, bankers, manufacturers, 
professional and literary men, as well as 
mechanics, commercial travelers, railroad 
men, artisans, and working men of all 
trades and occupations, It has paid in 
benefits to policy-holders at the rate of 
Seven Hundred Dollars a Day, for the past 
six years, for death or injury by accident. 


Life and Accident 


THE TRAVELERS LIFE AND AC- 
CIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Hartford, also issues full Life and Hndow- 
ment Policies, of all approved forms, on 
the most favorable terms. All policies non- 
forfeitable. Its premium system is the 
favorite Low Rate Cash Plan. Its ten, 
fifteen, and twenty year policies can be 
converted into endowments, at the option 
of the policy-holder. This feature is origi- 
nal with this company. Its Life Policies 
unite ample security and cheapness ef cost, 
under a definite contract. 


Insurance Company. 


In the Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner’s Report, just published, under the 
head of ‘‘ Accident Insurance,” the Trave.- 
ERs is thus noticed : 


“The Travelers, now in its seventh year, and the 
pioneer company in this branch of insurance, has 
made steady advances during its six years of busi- 
ness, its risks annually written having increased 
from a few millions to nearly one hundred millions 
annually. Such uninterrupted success from first to 
last is a triumph whose attainment is easily traced 
to the prudence, energy, prouptness and fair deal- 
—— which the company has secured a high repu- 
tation.” 


_ in all Cities and Large Towns. 


‘ew York Office. 207 Broadway; Boston Office, 89 
Washington st.: Philadelwhia Office, 117 South Fourth 
at.: Chicago Office, 80 La Salle st.; San Francisco 
Office, 424 California st. 


HOMEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines 
and Books for Physicians end family use. Orders 
per mail promptly attended to. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 











The largest and finest Hotel in the North-West : 
Was first opened to oe ublic in July, 1861. 
GAGE BRO’S & WALTERS. 


Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 





1870. 


THE CREAT IMPROVEMENT 


IN 


ROOFING 


_— 





expensive kinds of 


sition Roogn 
It consists of a Ct heavy canvass, a 
whole cemented and compressed in 


is a fibrous coatin; 


for coating the Asbestos Roofing, and for re 


1s can be readily 





Established in 1858; — 


gz & 
——. eltin bee Ka. surface to ——— it is applied. 
a one, 
rights will b ~~ given to responsible danlers. "Pull descripti oe Paap 


H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 


—- + 


September 1st, 1870. 


Having just completed our new manufactory—the largest and most complete of its kind in this coun. 
try—we desire to furnish samples to builders, general merchants and others, of the Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 
which ts the result of at necsty thirteen years’ experience in the manufacture of substitutes for the more 
Dg 
This Improved Booting Material is entirely diferent from any other, and is ten times stronger than any 
a surface layer of our Improved Felt and a Manilla lining—the 
to a firm compact material resembling leather. 


It is manufactured in one continuous sheet, and weighs only 50 pounds to 100 square font, Itis adapted 
for steep or flat roofs, in any climate, and costs only about half. 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING 


, made of the indestructible Fibrous Mineral amy ye It is p 


as much astin. The Pate 


repared ready for ure 
ofs. PCen be applied vib a 


sees Libera! terms and exclusive 
8, and S.anples cent free by wail 


and preserving Old Ro 


78 William Street, New York, 





